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THE SOLID 
GOLD 
BOXCAR... 


... would be appropriate symbol to dramatize 
Greater Cleveland’s bonanza-like boom in 
business activity. 


And with good reason. Monthly car loadings (that 
vital index of a market’s industrial health) are 
today peaking 80,000—with Cleveland-made 
products worth multi-millions moving out to all 
parts of the world. In return, Clevelanders are 
taking home attractively bulging pay envelopes. 


For Cleveland is geared to America’s industrial 
might and WXEL, the action TV station, is geared 
to Cleveland. 


There’s a special vitality behind WXEL’s program- 
ming, zip and appeal that is building ari always-bigger 
audience among Greater Cleveland’s TV families. 

For a solid gold Midas touch, let WXEL tell them 
erate about what you have for sale. It pays off (as 

other advertisers are discovering) in carload lots. 
Ask the Katz agency for details. 
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difference! 


In 1928 there were four television sets 
in the Schenectady area that were able 
to receive this first dramatic program, 
“The Queen’s Messenger,” from the 
General Electric Company’s experi- 
mental television station. Today 356,000 
receivers in the 14,000 square miles 
that WRGB covers, tune regularly to 
the full-time programming of WRGB. 
The vast area of Northeastern New 
York and Western New England now 
sees the difference made by 26 years 
experience in television. Take a closer 
look with your NBC Spot Sales Repre- 
sentative. See the difference WRGB can 


make for you. 


First General Electric television drama in the mechanical scanning days of 1928. 





The regularly scheduled ‘Susan Kaye Cooking Show” in the WRGB siudios of 1954. 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC STATION, SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 


WRGB 


THE CAPITAL DISTRICT’S ONLY FULL-TIME TELEVISION STATION 


Represented Nationally by NBC Spot Sales 
New York ¢ Cleveland * Chicago * Detroit 


Hollywood ¢ San Francisco 
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— OKLAHOMA 


“PULSE” PROVES IT! 


5A TV Audience Survey by Pulse, Inc., 
released in February, reports that 


WKY-TV was ALL tne 
TOP 15 TV PROGRAMS 


in 29 Oklahoma Counties! 


Pulse, Inc., after a 3-week, 29-county survey of Oklahoma TV 
preferences, has reported that . . . in addition to having ALL of 
the TOP 15 major once-a-week shows . .. WKY-TV originates 
the TOP 10 multi-weekly shows and has a WEEK ’ROUND 
70% SHARE OF AUDIENCE ... during those periods when 
other stations are on the air... plus, an exclusive audience 
during some 20 hours a week of bonus morning programming! 





ot . i a — iv In the television industry, ratings tell 
29 Oklahoma oe Y the story of TV viewer preference! 


Counties in L, : 
Audience Survey Tagg — In Oklahoma City, ratings tell the 


by Pulse, Inc. " “ 3S aaalt ae / story of WKY-TV’'s leadership! 


IMI 





y MARKET” 


ATION CITY! 


“HOOPER” PROVES IT! 


Hooper's TV Audience Measurement, 
released in February, reports that 





WKY-TV was 14 oF THE 
TOP 15 TV PROGRAMS eee 


in the Oklahoma City Metropolitan Area! SHARE OF TV AUDIE 


Day WHY-TV | STATIONS 





SUNDAY 64% 32% 





Reporting from its January survey, C. E. Hooper, Inc. announces a marl ae 





that ... from sign-on to sign-off ...WKY-TV has a Jarger TUESDAY sam | 36% 





average percentage of viewers than the other three Oklahoma WEDNESDAY 63% | 31% 





City Stations combined! A week-’round average of 63% of ALL THURSDAY 61% | 33% 





FRIDAY 57% 40% 





Oklahoma City metropolitan area TV set-owners tune WK Y-TV! ee Oy ge 














WKY-TV has the TOP PROGRAM in this area, “DRAGNET” ee ee 











. and 14 of the TOP 15 PROGRAMS! "UF tous thon 0.5% 
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OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE OKLAHOMA. PUBLISHING co. 7 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN * OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES * FARMER-STOCKMAN * WKY RADIO 








KJEO-TV 


FRESNO, catirF. 
Now offers 
GREATER Coverage 
SUPERIOR Reception 


Powerful new 12 KW transmitter 
now in operation with ERP of 


444,000 WATTS 


Covers all Central California's 
rich billion dollar market. 








92,052 sets Jan. 1954 


(90 mile contour area) 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Offices in Leading Cities 






CHANNEL 
ABC.-TV aArFiLiate 


fou 1314 am -)-cer-0elee- SRS, ice clon 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Phone 7-8405 


P. O. Box 1708 
J. E. O'Neill, President 
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444 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


EDITOR: 

The feature in your February issue, 
“Are Timebuyers Obsolete?” is very 
well written and emphasizes an area 
in the agency business that has been 
neglected very much. You, of course, 
are aware of a greater turnover in 
New York than we are in Chicago, al- 
though our problems are very much 
like yours. I highly commend you 
doing everything possible for the time- 
buyer to get greater recognition in his 
own shop and also in the industry, and 
you would be doing your readers a 
great disservice if you did not empha- 
size this in the pages of TELEVISION 
AGE. 

: Louts J. NELSON 
Geoffrey Wade Advertising 
Chicago 


EDITOR: 

Would you please send us 1,400 re- 
prints of the article, “tv Timetable: 
aT&T’s Schedule for Color Facili- 
ties,” which appeared in the February, 
1954 issue of TELEVISION AGE. 

V. A. McNirF 
AT&T CO. 
New York 
EDITOR: 

This is to thank you for permitting 
our organization to share the pages of 
your very wonderful magazine not too 
long ago in your story, “Local Buy 
Makes Good.” Yours is the first maga- 


zine of stature to take an interest in. 


the regional or local agency organiza- 
tions, who, without network facilities, 
major bank rolls or high powered 
staffs, have managed to do a good job 
in tv. 

The response to your article by our 
clients as well as telecasters and other 
local agencies has been most gratifying 
to us and it should be to you. 

With the job that you are doing, 
your publication should enjoy mount- 
ing success. 

Sam ARNOLD 
W. B. Doner and Company 
Detroit 


EDITOR: 

We are interested in obtaining new 
information you may have in your files 
on tv advertising expressly tailored for 
banks . . . . We'd like to find out what 
kind of tv has been tried by banks in 
other parts of the country and found 


successful. 
Ray C. ALEXANDER 
Hal Short & Co., Inc. 
Portland, Ore. 
EDITOR: 


It was an excellent idea for TELE- 
VISION AGE to inaugurate a “Business 
Barometer” giving the latest figures 
on station revenue. This is a service 
that has long been needed, one which, 
I believe, has never been offered in 
any publication. As television grows, 
so does the competition within it, and 
it is important to keep track of the 
latest business trends—local, national 
and network. 

One suggestion: run a chart visually 
depicting the curve in sales, so the 
reader can tell at a glance how busi- 
ness is doing from month to month 
and also in comparison to the previous 
year. 

It is features like the “Business 
Barometer” that are rapidly making 
TELEVISION AGE an indispensable guide 
to the tv industry. 

JAN GILBERT 
Sherman & Marquette 
New York 


EDITOR: 

In following the rapid growth of the 
television industry we find the TELE- 
VISION AGE Set Count most helpful. We 
have frequent occasion to refer to your 
figures in our economic studies. The 
complete listing, besides, is the easiest 
and clearest to read we have yet run 


across. 
M. A. Civic 
National Industrial 
Conference Board 
New York 
EDITOR: 


I’m cutting up my March issue of 
TELEVISION AGE since it has so many 
useful features. I want to send the good 
story on Bob Swezey to a neighbor 
of mine who was a classmate of Bob’s 
at Harvard. I want especially to ask 
my neighbor what Swezey was doing 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Letter from the Publisher 


On Guard 


The drys are on the rampage again. 

In Michigan, in Massachusetts, in Kentucky, in Mississippi, 
in Congress (see Washington Memo), bills are pending that would 
restrict beer advertising on tv and radio. 

With a wetted finger in the wind, they sense progress—but 
not yet victory. 

The drys are a dedicated people. They never relax their 
intensive efforts at any level of legislation, whether it be local, 
state or national. 

They have vocal and articulate adherents within these legis- 
lative bodies. Privately they will admit that their onslaught on tv 
is purely discriminatory. But they sense a foot in the door through 
the regulation route. 

The other part of the drys’ two-pronged strategy of pressur- 
ized cooking is the bombardment of stations with mail, trying to 
give an impression of audience reaction completely out of pro- 
portion to its infinitesimal size. 

Most telecasters are aware of these tactics, but they can not 
be reminded too often that the drys never relax. The industry 
state associations can serve an important purpose in sounding 
the warning call and alerting broadcasters in their states that the 


drys again are on the move. 


Endorsement of Rosel Hyde 


President Eisenhower should reappoint Rosel Hyde to the 
full seven-year term as Chairman of the Fcc. Rosel Hyde de- 
serves this appointment. He has the respect of the people who 
work for him, of the broadcasters and of the persons who have 
come in contact with him over a period of years. 

This journal has disagreed with some of the actions of the 
Commission under his chairmanship, but his judicious approach 
plus his competence and knowledge of communications and broad- 
cast matters equips him to cope with the myriads of problems that 
beset the Fcc these days. 

It’s hard to believe that the administration would toy around 
with the appointment of some novice or some political hack, in- 
experienced in tv-radio matters. 

President Eisenhower should not wait until the eve of April 
16th to announce Rosel Hyde’s appointment. It should be done 


immediately. 


Cordially, 


Ay ful 





“= a 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Channel - 12 


Hundreds of local and 


national advertisers use 
WDEL-TV consistently . . . 
proof positive of its profit 
potential. Write for infor- 


mation. 


Sales Representative 


New York Chicago 
Los Angeles San Francisco 





Steinman Station 
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HOUSTON-FEARLESS 
ALL-METAL TRIPOD 


Combines extreme rug- 
gedness, adaptability, 
rigidity, ease of opera- 
tion and portability not 
found in any other tri- 
pod. For studio or field 
use. Levels automatic- 
ally. Tubular steel legs 
are easily adjusted for 
height — lock peer 
to prevent slipping. 
Folds compactly. Two 
sizes: % and full lenath. 


"= 
= 


HOUSTON-FEARLESS 
FRICTION HEAD 


Provides smooth, easy 
panning and tilting of TV 
cameras. Pans 360° on 
ball bearings. Tilts 45° 
up or down with camera 
counterbalanced at all 
times. Variable drag and 
brake are provided on 
both pan and tilt. Adjust- 
able handle. Fits Hous- 


PORTABLE CAMERA MOUNT 


ton-Fearless and other 


standard tripods, pedes- 


tals, dollies and cranes. 


HOUSTON-FEARLESS TRIPOD DOLLY 


Gives convenient mobility to tripod- 
mounted television cameras. In the studio, 
it offers a rapid means of moving camera. 
Wheels swivel for maneuverability or can 
be locked ei for straight line track- 
ing. In field, provides easy means for 
positioning camera. Strong, lightweight 
tubular steel. Folds compactly. 


Y fy 
2 
S. t€ THE HOUSTON-FEARLESS CORP. 


11803 W. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
H O U AY TON Please send catalogs on [] Friction Head [] Tripod 
C) Tripod dolly oO Panoram dolly [] TV Cranes 


CJ Camera stals [] Film Processors [] Remote 


FEARLESS at 


Station or firm. 


Cara. ; e re: 
Ec fr OM lt OF _ ‘one___ State. 
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APRIL, 1954 


Television Age 


23 PULITZER’S PRIDE 
A famous newspaper scores 
another beat—in television 


26 COLOR SCHEME 
/ Multichrome poses special problems for 





programs, performers and packagers 


28 YOU CAN BE SURE... 
Westinghouse uses Studio One to build 


sure identification, sure sales 


30 RIDIN’ THE TV RANGE 
Deep in the heart of the Southwest this 


agency rounds up a 200% gain in billings 


32 A $200,000 HOME 
? NBC-TV’s “woman’s service magazine” 
pioneers in production techniques 


43 PRESS REPORT 
Here’s why newspapers have interests 
in more than 100 stations 


Cover: Anthony Saris 








2 
DEPARTMENTS 
7 Publisher’s Letter 55 Washington Memo 
Report to the readers Baseball and beer 
ll Tele-trends 59 Wall Street Report 
The shape of the future The financial picture 
15 Tele-scope 68 Set Count 
What's ahead behind the scenes Market-by-market figures 
| 
19 Newsfront 71 In the Picture 
The way it happened Portraits of people in the news 
| 
| 
| 48 Network Schedule 74 In Camera 
The April line-up The lighter side 
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Letters (Continued from page 6) 


singing the Whiffenpoof Song. The 
whole point of this letter is to ask you 
to send me an additional March copy 
for my files. I 

wonderfully well. 


think you're doing 


Gorpon GRAY 
Vice President 
WOR—WOR-TV 

New York 


EDITOR: 

I have just read your excellently 
produced article in the March issue of 
TELEVISION AGE, entitled “Inside the 
Package Program.” I want to compli- 
ment you on the purely objective view- 
point you have taken and, I believe, 
you have very succinctly presented the 
picture. 

Watt FRAMER 
Walt Framer Productions 


New York 


EDITOR: 

I look forward to reading your 
magazine each month, especially the 
“Washington Memo.” Your correspon- 
dent does an excellent job of covering 
the subject matter concisely and 
clearly. This was illustrated in your 
March issue when he took up the ques- 
tion of the Fcc levying a license fee 
against tv stations. It threw a revealing 
light on a subject about which most of 
us had heard or read little. ’'m going 
to send a copy of the article to my 
congressman. 

J. D. MrtirBaum 
Baltimore 





EDITOR: 

I believe that the TELEVISION AGE 
“Wall Street Report” is a worthwhile 
recapitulation of timely financial news 
in the tv-electronics field. At the same 
time, however, I would like to offer a 
suggestion. 

The detailed information on the 
Storer operation which appeared in 
the January, 1954 issue was, I found, 
very enlightening. Why can’t your re- 
porter do similar studies of the overall 
financial picture of other individual 
companies? I think many in the in- 
dustry would find such a series valu- 
able. 

Jay RaBinowitTz 
Assistant Comptroller 


ABC-TV 
New York 

EDITOR: 
Congratulations on your “Wall 


Street Report.” As far as I know this 
is the only such service provided as a 
regular feature by any publication 
covering the television industry. 

This information is important to 
us in Wall Street because it helps us 
keep close track of the basic (dollars 
and cents) the new 
but rapidly expanding and highly im- 
portant financial sphere of television. 

You are to be commended also for 
presenting your monthly reports in 
such an accurate and straightforward 
manner. 


movements in 


LesTeR MurPHy 
Burnham and Company 


New York 
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"thes the buying power is high 


qos, B- market 


Johnstown, Pittsburgh and Altoona 


WJAC-TV JoHNSTOWN 


YOUR BUDGET GETS A BREAK, and your sales coverage a real bonus, when 
you choose WJAC-TV! To start with, you're sure of domination of the Greater 
Johnstown area—a mighty worthwhile market in its own right. At no extra cost, 


you get important coverage of Pittsburgh and Altoona. Here’s what latest Hooper 
standings show .... for WJAC-TV.... 


ist in JOHNSTOWN 2nd in PITTSBURGH ist in ALTOONA 
(a 2-station market) (a 4-station market) (a 2-station market) 














If you literally want to “shout your message from the mountain top™ to the buying- 
minded families of southwestern Pennsylvania, make sure WJAC-TV is on your 


schedule. A solid signal . . plus a real sense of showmanship in program scheduling 
has made WJAC-TV a top favorite. 


Buy tho] Breese 
CCWVWOS 











JOHNSTOWN - CHANNEL 6 
Get full details from your KATZ man! 
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umcrmen Pele-trends 


BUSINESS BAROMETER: 





Local and national spot down; network up slightly. TELEVISION AGE's regular monthly 





survey of stations’ revenues discloses that picture. The report, covering the 
latest tabulated figures, is for January of this year compared to December, 
1953. It follows the pattern of the previous Business Barometer, covering last 
December, except that the dip is much steeper. 


This is the percentage breakdown, including stations with close to $80 million in annual 
billings. Local: down 10.1 per cent; national spot, off 7.4; network, an 
increase of 1.9 per cent. 


In only one income bracket—-the Business Barometer samples stations in every revenue 





range, from those recording less than $175,000 a year up to more than $5 
million—were gains registered in all three business categories. That was in 
the lowest bracket, those outlets grossing up to $175,000 a year. The smallest 
stations did the best percentage-wise. 


In contrast, operators in the higher brackets suffered a decline, almost without excep- 








tion, in local, spot and even network. That is understandable: The most prosper- 
ous stations, the well-established vhfers, some of whom have enjoyed a market 
monopoly for several years, are beginning to feel the impact of competition 
from newcomers. The days of "the big frog in the little pond" are just 

about over. 


The continued increase in network business is striking. This remains the area of 





constant growth, month after month. With nighttime virtually sold out, the webs 
are now rapidly filling in daytime space, peddling participations "like 
crazy." Their own January business reflects this upswing. CBS Television, for 
instance, grossed $10.7 million compared with $7 million in the same month 
last year; NBC-TV was up to $10.1 million from $7.6 million; ABC-TV, to $2.7 
million from $1.6 million; and Du Mont gained from $982,794 to $1.4 million. 


But why the slump in local and national spot? It is, say station reps and industry 
insiders, largely seasonal. They point out that advertising expenditures— 





including television—have follow2d this pattern for the past several years: 
a peak set in late November, a steady decline persisting until mid-January, a 
pickup accelerating through May, another tapering off until late July and 
then a final upsurge to the pre-Christmas high. 


A comparison of business with the level of a year ago is revealing. One of the largest 


non-network station owners reports that his January revenue was double that 
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Tele-trends cosine: 





of 1953. That indicates, taking th2 seasonal dip into account, that the 
television boom was still rolling in high gear. In fact, judging by these 
figures, tv in early 1954 was one of the very few American industries to better 
its '53 pace. No signs of a recession here—yet. 





STATE OF THE UNION: 


Here's an important barometer for the nation's economy as a whole: a survey of 
consumer spending plans for 1954. The Federal Reserve Board has just released 
results of its ninth annual survey of buying trends. The finding: The American 
public is tightening its belt, will spend less than in 1953, save more. 
(Previous FRB surveys in this field have been extremely accurate. ) 








Reason for the buying caution: Consumers are less confident about their individual 





financial prospects. About 14 per cent, for instance, expect their incomes to 
decline this year. Some already report a dip. Meanwhile, people are diverting 
more money into savings with government bonds and bank accounts favored over 
real estate and stocks. Personal saving is running at an annual rate of $19.3 
billions compared with $17.2 billions last spring. 





Fewer consumers have plans to buy new houses, cars and other durable goods. The era of 
"hard selling" is at hand. 


One immediate result is likely: stepped-up advertising outlays, including those for 





television. Observers point out that promotion expenditures traditionally 


follow about six months any dip in the general economic curve. 


But, in the long run, these spending plans could mean disappointing retail sales, less 
business for industry in general, production cutbacks, greater unemployment 
and a sharper economic decline. Thus, the public holds in its own hands—or 
rather pocketbooks—the answer as to whether the U. S. is heading for a 
serious recession or even worse. 


The answer is not yet clearly indicated. Retail sales are now running 3 per cent below the 





1953 level; major industries such as steel, autos and appliances are lagging 
behind last year's pace; unemployment is over 3.5 million. On the other hand, 
there are many signs of strength in the economy. The picture should emerge 
more clearly by late Spring. May could well be the key month. 
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... tell it where they’re waiting for you! 


The secret lies in tested, established local participation programs 
commanding loyal audiences. In Rochester, you'll find the most 
and the best of these programs on the station that has a 4-year 
head start in TV in this market—WHAM-TV. 

“HOME COOKING” 


for instance: with Trudy MeNall, 9 to 9:45 AM 
daily, Monday thru Friday. The only 
cooking show in Rochester TV, and 
one of the best anywhere! Try it and 
see. Participation, live or film, $60.00. 
Average ARB rating: 10 


Onl 
\X HAM -T \ ROCHESTER, N. Y.’s FIRST STATION 
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We present it as a practical symbol of the vast industrial 
momentum that makes our part of the nation so important. 


Throughout 116 active counties in five states—all served by WSAZ-TV — 
you'll find thousands and thousands of time clocks. Day after day, 

they record the working hours (and earning powers) of people whose skills 
have helped make this Ohio Valley the veritable industrial heart of America. 


Here’s a market of jackpot dimensions—in area...in number of 
families ...in annual income...in buying power (and inclination 
to buy) ...in rate of growth. Many of the nation’s best-known 
industrial names swell its prosperity with their payrolls, adding 
to a total income that now tops four billion dollars a year! 


Only one television station commands all this vista, reaching into 

its homes with a persuasive influence on buying habits that is 
wondrous to have working for you. Many top advertisers have dis- 
covered the selling power of WSAZ-TV. It can work as well for you. 





. oe oe oe ee oe: 


Huntington -Charleston, West Virginia 

Channel 3— 100,000 watts ERP —NBC-CBS-Du Mont-ABC 
Affiliated with Radio Station WSAZ. 

Lawrence H. Rogers, Vice President & General Manager, WSAZ, Inc. 
Represented nationally by The Katz Agency 
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Sales Pitch 

BBpO has decided to intensify efforts toward 
getting more of its clients to use tv. At present 30 
per cent of the agency’s billing is represented by 
tv, whereas at Benton & Bowles, and Young & 
Rubicam almost 50 per cent of the total billing is 
represented by television placement. 


Shopping Around 

Lever Brothers and Pillsbury, co-sponsors of 
the Arthur Godfrey morning show on css Televi- 
sion, are seeking a half-hour nighttime show for 
alternate week sponsorship. 


Branching Out 

Look for increased activity in closed-circuit tv. 
Theatre-size screens placed in hotels instead of 
theatres and supplemented by portable units will 
make possible smaller, less expensive meetings. 
Theatre Network Television, Inc., has been dicker- 
ing since last fall with Hilton Hotels. Box Office 
Television, Inc., has just concluded an agreement 
with the Sheraton chain. A third company, Busi- 
ness Television, Inc., has entered the field, is also 
concentrating on closed-circuit tv facilities in hotels 


for business meetings. 


Black Ink 
ABC has turned the corner. A net profit was made 


during both the last quarter of 1953 and the first 
quarter. of this year. The network had been oper- 
ating in the red for the past two years. 


Still Under Wraps 

Unveiling of Sarkes Tarzian’s packaged tv sta- 
tion, originally set for late April at the Blackstone 
Hotel in Chicago (TELEVISION AGE, February, 
1954) has been postponed. Reasons: production 
equipment has been slow in coming off assembly 
lines; engineers want to make additional tests. 


Unripe Apple 
The much-discussed “Operation Avvle”’ in color 
p 


tv is really Philco’s hush-hush project to develop 
a single-gun electronic picture tube. Progress is 


being made but experts say it will be at least two 
years before it reaches the production stage. RCA 
and other makers are also working on single-gun 


tubes. 


Sitting Tight 

You can discount reports in the trade press that 
the Westinghouse account will leave McCann- 
Erickson to follow former company advertising 
manager Harry Deines to J. Walter Thompson. 
Corporation insiders say a change isn’t even con- 
templated. 


Bull’s Eye 

The public and industry-wide impact of Edward 
Murrow’s See It Now program on Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy is still being felt. Twelve stations which 
did not carry the original cBs Television show have 
bought kinescopes. Meanwhile, aLcoa, the sponsor, 
reports an “extremely favorable” reaction from 
dealers and suppliers. 


Film Story 

The recent deal by which General Teleradio 
bought 30 feature pictures from the Bank of 
America for $1.3 million, does not mean that 
Hollywood is any closer to releasing its huge back- 
log of films to television. General Teleradio’s price 
of $40,000 per feature is the highest yet for tv use, 
but Hollywood moguls still consider it far too low. 
They believe they have a lucrative market in 
theatre reruns. 


Business Notes 

General Mills is looking for an alternate week 
sponsor for the Stu Erwin Trouble With Father 
Saturday afternoon half-hour on cps Television 

. . . International Latex Corporation is in the 
early planning stages of an intensive tv spot cam- 
paign. Foote, Cone and Belding is the agency 
. . . « Johns-Manville, long-time network radio 
user, is planning to sponsor a network show on tv 
this fall through J. Walter Thompson. 
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S HOW 


It’s off to a great start! In its first five days... 
It increased sets in use by 39%.* 
It won over 45% share of audience." 


It covered areas—including all major markets— 
with close to 23 million television homes.** 


It offered the largest early morning station line-up. 
It sold at the lowest over-all price in all television. 


It brought its first sponsor 16,558 replies to a 
single announcement! 


Whether your budget is large or small, you can get 
big returns on ‘‘The Morning Show.” Try it once... 
or once a day... once a week... once a month... 
or as often as you need it. 


CBS TELEVISION 
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*Trendex 

March 15-19. 
**With outlets in the 

Pacific Time Zone 

through the 

companion program 
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— Ne NNN . ‘‘Panorama Pacific.”’ 





your advertising dollars go further 
on San Antonio’s KGBS-tv 


Channel 5 
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RESPONSIBLE PARTY. It was the 
biggest story of the year—and the tele- 
vision industry found itself right in 
the middle of the headlines. It involved 
the President, the Army, the Senate, 
the law of the land, the very freedom 
of the broadcast media. 

The dramatic chain of events was 
touched off by a partisan political 
speech by Adlai Stevenson in Miami 


EDWARD MURROW 
Dramatic Impact 


with 
Mc- 


Senator 


charging the Administration 
being “half 
Carthy.” The 


from Wisconsin, as in prior instances, 


Eisenhower-half 
controversial 


immediately demanded equal, free air 
time to reply to the charges. (Com- 
mented New York Times tv columnist 
Jack Gould: “The Senator’s latest de- 
mand for free time is the inevitable 
consequence of the networks’ futile 
effort to appease him last time.” ) 

But this time the networks were not 
appeasing. Instead, they offered rebut- 
tal time to a spokesman designated by 
the Republican National Committee. 
That group chose Vice President 
Richard Nixon, and Sen. Joseph Mc- 
Carthy was left out in the cold. He 
promptly declared that he would show 
the networks “what the law is,” take 
the matter to the courts if necessary. 
(The law, as it happens, simply pro- 
vides that when a candidate for public 
office is granted free air time, other 


uw rue Meawsfront 


candidates should be given the same 
privilege. In practice, the Fcc has re- 
quired broadcasters to handle contro- 
versial issues with fairness and _ bal- 
ance, presenting both sides impartial- 
ly.) 
that in his opinion the networks had 


President Eisenhower commente | 


acted in complete fairness. So did Fcc 
Commissioner Robert E. Lee, personal 
friend of Mr. McCarthy. 


comment from coast to coast agreed. 


And editorial 


The most telling blow, however, was 
yet to come. It came in the form of a 
critical film-and-tape report on the 
methods and manners of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin presented by 
Edward Murrow on cps Television’s 
See It Now. 


offered McCarthy equal time on the 


(At the outset, Murrow 


program to reply.) The impact was 
immediate and unprecedented. Within 


SEN. JOSEPH MCCARTHY 
Quick Attack 


minutes, CBS switchboards across the 
nation were jammed; telegrams and 
letters poured in—overwhelmingly in 
approval. (Typical responses: in New 
York, 14,000 praised the program, 
2,000 were critical; Los Angeles, 1,900 
pro to 30 con; Macon, Ga., 109 to 1). 

Edward Murrow’s telecast evoked a 
like response within the industry. That 
tired phrase “on another network” 
went by the board as commentators 
on other webs saluted cps Television 


around the clock and by name. Brig. 


Gen. David Sarnoff, interviewed in his 
home by Mr. Murrow later the same 
week on Person to Person, tossed 
bouquets at his guest. 

The redoubtable Senator, of course. 
returned to the attack. In the midst of 
his running battle with the Army over 
charges that he and his staff had ap- 
plied pressure for preferential treat- 
ment for draftee David Schine. forme: 
committee investigator, McCarthy call- 
left- 
winger,” said he would appear in re- 
buttal on See Jt Now, April 6. But the 


ed Murrow a “bleeding-heart 


issue had been joined and _ met 
squarely. 

As Edward Murrow put it in closing 
his now-historic telecast: “This is no 
time for men who oppose Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s methods to keep silent 
We can deny our heritage and our 
history but we cannot escape respon- 


sibility for the result.” 


SOONER OR LATER? “Get thar fust- 
est with the mostest.” That seemed to 
be the attitude of RcA toward color tv. 
Even as others in the industry debated 
such problems as picture size. price 
tags and consumer demand, the com- 
pany revealed new plans to speed up 
set production and programming. 
The call went out to RCA set licensees 


to join in a symposium at the firm’s 


BARRY WOOD 
Colorful Plans 
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Bloomington, Ind., plant. Spokesmen 
for the various divisions there pre- 
sented 1) a progress report on the 
achievements to date, and 2) a fore- 
cast on developments to come. The 
highlights : 

Equipment. RCA expected to turn out 
some 5,000 15-inch and 5,000 19-inch 
celor receivers in 1954, or about a 
tenth of an industry total of 100,000. 
The 19-inch tube would go into pro- 
duction in July, but neither size would 
be stockpiled since it was only a mat- 
ter of time before larger ones were 
fully developed. 

Sales. The company anticipated a 
demand for 70,000 sets this year; 
350,000 in 1955; 1.7 million in ’56; 
3 million in °57; and about 5 million 
in 1958. 

Facilities. Thirty-five stations were 
already equipped to transmit network 
color programs, another 35 were in 
the process of receiving the necessary 
equipment. By the end of the year 
approximately 140 cities would be in- 
terconnected with more than 125 sta- 
tions able to carry multichrome. About 
25 stations would be able to originate 
their own color shows. 

Programming. Two new color stu- 
dios—one in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
another in Burbank, Calif..—would be 
in operation this fall. 

Beginning in October, reported 
Barry Wood, color coordinator for 
NBC, the network would launch “Spec- 
taculars,” a series of 90-minute pro- 
grams running “the whole gamut of 
show business.” By the end of 1954, 
the present schedule of one colorcast 
a week would be increased to three. 
Overall, RcA was prepared to invest 
another $30 million to “put color on 
its feet”—in addition to the $30 mil- 
lion already put into development and 
experimentation. According toy RCA 
president Frank M. Folsom, color tv 
would reach mass production maturity 


by 1958. 


FEES FREEze. When the Budget 
Bureau announced some months ago 
that it was asking the Fcc—and other 
regulatory bodies—to impose fees for 
issuing licenses there was little reac- 
tion from the tv industry. When the 
Fcc finally drew up and announced 
its proposed schedule of charges 
(TELEVISION AGE, March, 1954), there 
was still little vocal opposition. Not 
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RALPH W. HARDY 
Firm Opposition 


until the deadline for the actual im- 
position of the fee system—April 1— 
drew near, did telecasters finally draw 
up their lines and prepare to do battle. 
By then, the full import of the move 
had been realized—a move to extend 
and broaden bureaucratic control over 
the communications industry. 

The showdown came in Senate hear- 
ings over a bill sponsored by Senator 
Ed Johnson (D., Colo.), permitting 
the Fcc to impose “nominal” fees. 
(The Senator had introduced the mea- 
sure specifically to stir debate, bring 
the issue out in the open. He had not 
gone on record either for or against 
the scheme.) Representing telecasters 
and broadcasters, the NARTB officially 
took up the gauntlet. 

Ralph W. Hardy, vice president, 
presented the trade group’s arguments 
against the Johnson bill. Fees, he said, 
would place a discriminatory burden 
on station operators, put them at a 
competitive disadvantage in “the 
market place of news, education and 
entertainment.” Further, they were “in- 
advisable and contrary . . . to historic 
policy,” amounting, in effect, to 
amending the basic Communications 
Act. The NARTB, instead, proposed 
legislation denying the Fcc the right 
to charge fees. 

From the beginning the Senators on 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
subcommittee appeared lukewarm to 
the proposed fee plan. By a unanimous 
vote, the legislators asked the Fcc to 
defer all action on license charges until 
July 1, 1955, while the whole subject 
was being thoroughly studied. 


SALES MESSAGE “If a recession, or 
depression, is in the immediate offing 
. .. it will be the best advertised slump 
ever to come upon us. The advance 
publicity has been terrific.” Thus 
George B. Park, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of General Elec- 
tric, addressed the opening session of 
the 45th annual spring meeting of the 
Association of National Advertisers 
in Hot Springs, Va. Mr. Park went on 
to sound the theme of the conference: 
“A severe economic decline or dis- 
location does not have to happen if 
advertising and promotion and selling 
will rise to accept the challenge.” 

A real verbal bombshell was tossed 
at the meeting by David Crane, newly- 
named director of media coordination 
at Benton & Bowles. “To hell with 
television,” he declared, arguing that 
newspapers and magazines would not 
suffer from the expansion of tv and 
the coming impact of color. In fact, 
opined Mr. Crane, the print media 
would continue to grow. (This news 
might well have come as somewhat of 
a shock to the listeners whose firms 
were demonstrating their faith in tv 
by placing at least $200 million a year 
in the medium.) 

Speaker after speaker underscored 
the point: Advertising is faced with its 
greatest opportunity. Walter C. Ayers, 
vice president of Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance, drew attention to 
the “consumer shift”—from a standard 
of living “based primarily on the ful- 
fillment of needs, to one focused 
largely on the fulfillment of wants.” 
The times call for creative thinking. 





GEORGE B. PARK 
Timely Challenge 
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TIME WOUNDS ALL HEELS 
or, half a loafer is better than one 





Stange how so many of these apocry- 


phal Texas situations involve liquor, 
but they do. Like heredity, it runs in the 
Texas family. 


Some years ago, the United States 
Army, at old Camp Verde, imported a 
herd of camels and started a brigade for 
policing certain Texas dry areas. But the 
land was too tough, even for camels. The 
brigade had to be disbanded, and the 
camels were turned loose. One old sot, a 
thieving heel who worked half the time 
for a lumber yard while drinking between 
drinks, encountered a camel in the moon- 
light. He got religion then and there, 
roused the nearest minister, swore he’d 
never take another drink, and, full of re- 
pentance, volunteered the information 
that he had been stealing lumber for 
twenty years. The minister, a Princeton 
man, decided to make the most of this 
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heaven-sent chance to get in a few good 
licks for the Lord. He asked the fellow 
if he knew how to make orisons. 

“Nope, Reverend, I sure don’t. But 
if you got the plans, I got the lumber.” 
a x ok 

If you got marketing plans, we got the 
market—and we come by it honest. 
Amarillo tops the nation in per family 
retail sales. 
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Amarillo 








NBC and DuMONT AFFILIATE 


AM: 10 kw, 710 kc. TV: 100 kw, Channel 4. Represented nationally by The Katz Agency 
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IN TELEVISION 
KWIV 


IS THE CHOICE 
fo) re) 4m -\.(e),,V-Walad 


IN NEWS, Bruce Palmer is the choice of 
Oklahoma City. A graduate of Missouri Uni- 
versity and a veteran newsman who was 
formerly press attache to the American Em- 
bassy in Colombo, Ceylon, Bruce has built 
a vast, loyal audience during 24 years as 
a newspaper reporter, radio newscaster and 
TV news director in Oklahoma. Yes, Bruce 
Palmer is one of the winners who have made 
KWTV-9 the choice of Oklahoma City! 










EDGAR T. BELL, Executive Vice-President 
FRED L. VANCE, Sales Manager 
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KWTV goes to 316,000 wotts ERP with a 1572-foot tower in late summer 1954! 





IN FOOTBALL THE 


SOONERS 


ARE THE CHOICE 
OF OKLAHOMA 





BRUCE PALMER 
KWTV NEWS DIRECTOR 


the L hte yp Falah [ity 4 
KWTV-9 
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AFFILIATED MANAGEMENT KO MA CBS 
REPRESENTED BY AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 

















Pulitzer’s 


one of America’s pioneer and most success- 
ful television stations had its beginning 
eighteen years ago—in England. 

It was in 1936 that Mr. and Mrs. George M. 
Burbach of St. Louis, vacationing abroad, were 
strolling down a street near Trafalgar Square 
in London. They noticed a sign over a doorway: 
“Come in and see television.” 

As manager of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
radio station KsD back home, Burbach was both 
curious and interested. For some years, he, like 
other broadcasters, had heard about television 
but had never seen it in operation. “The place 
was unimpressive,” Burbach recalls, “but we 
went in. The tv demonstration was even more 
unimpressive. In fact, it was terrible. A man-on- 
the-street program was on, but you could hardly 
make out the image.” 

Burbach was profoundly impressed, however, 
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A famous newspaper 
scores another beat 


— in television 


pride 


by the picture he saw in his mind’s eye. Crude 
as the actuality was, the possibilities of tele- 
vision were immediately apparent to him. “Look- 
ing at that primitive picture, I felt about tele- 
vision the same way I had felt about radio back 
in the early twenties,” says Burbach. “It was 
something that was coming and couldn’t be 
stopped.” 

On his return from Europe that fall, Burbach 
launched a one-man campaign to bring tv to 
St. Louis. He communicated his enthusiasm for 
the medium, then scarcely out of the laboratory 
stage, to Post-Dispatch publisher Joseph Pullit- 
zer. The next step was to ask RCA to send repre- 
sentatives to St. Louis to discuss the establish- 
men of a Post-Dispatch station. 

Surprised at such interest in television at 
that early date, RCA promptly sent two men to 
see Burbach. The three discussed, analyzed, 
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First telecast: The Veiled Prophet's parade through St. Lou 








Homemaking with KsD-tv: 45 popular minutes every day 
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examined television and all its rami- 
fications. The upshot: when RCA began 
producing commercial tv equipment. 
the Post-Dispatch and Ksp would get 
one of the first transmitters and allied 
units. 

The second world war, of course. 
interrupted tv research and develop- 
ment, but even then it was plain to 
the discerning broadcaster that the 
medium was due for a post-war boom. 
Midway through the war, in 1943, 
the Post-Dispatch renewed its agree- 
ment with RCA. It was also in 1943 that 
the newspaper filed its application with 
the Fcc for the first tv channel in St. 
Louis. In those days—more than a 
decade ago—filing an application was 
tantamount to receiving a construc- 
tion permit. 

Three more years passed, the war 
over, before RCA put out its long- 
awaited transmitter. In October. 1946. 
KSD-TV put its new equipment into use 
by televising St. Louis’ famed Veiled 
Prophet Ball over a closed circuit to 
about 100 invited guests. Even then 
it was a close race, for two cameras 
had to be flown in from the RcA labora- 
tories in New Jersey for the special 
telecast. 

“That show assured television's suc- 
cess in St. Louis,” declares George 
Burbach. “It went off without a hitch. 
and our studio guests were thoroughly 
impressed.” 

On February 8, 1947, Ksp-TV went 
on the air officially—the first complete- 
ly equipped postwar television station 
in the country. There were exactly four 
sets in St. Louis (including one in 
general manager Burbach’s office) to 
receive the initial programs—a news 
broadcast, a man-on-the-street-inter- 
view, a ballroom dancing lesson and a 
sports news show. 


Fast Start 


“In those pre-network days,” Bur- 
bach admits, “we didn’t have much 
programming and virtually no audi- 
ence, except for those who could crowd 
around four receivers. Yet, within two 
days after we began operations, we had 
signed’ 13 sponsors.” 

Looking back over the first few 
years, Burbach makes no apology for 
paraphrasing an over-worked phrase: 
“Never did so much happen to so few 
in such a short time.” 

KSD-Tv’s childhood was brief, strenu- 











ous and exciting. Many little incidents 
occurred that were painful at the time 
but are amusing in recollection. Like 
the discovery that the two brand-new 
$15,000 cameras, of which the station 
was inordinately proud, had no range 
finders; they worked fine, except the 
cameramen couldn’t see the pictures 
they were taking. And the time some- 
one turned the wrong knob on a micro- 
phone boom and a dignified announcer 
was beaned in full view of the audi- 
ence, limited though it was. Or the em- 
barrassing moment when an advertis- 
ing slide wasn’t centered in the pro- 
jector and a beer commercial came 
out on the screen: “It’s dry! It’s 
smooth! It’s goo.” 

During KSD-Tv’s first year a steady 
stream of visitors from all over the 
country, Canada and Mexico, who were 
interested into going into tv, came to 
the plant to study the operation. “They 
took up more time than running the 
station did,” grins Burbach, “but we 
showed them everything they wanted 
to see and told them everything we 
could.” 


Growing Up 


At that time, KSD-TV operated in a 
renovated pressroom in the Post-Dis- 
patch mechanical annex and was on the 
air five days a week, averaging about 
5% hours daily. The infant station 
passed into adolescence in September, 
1948, when it joined some of its 
neighbors in a midwestern network. 
KSD-TvV played an important part in 
making the hookup possible; in fact, 
it was only because of the existence of 
the station that AT&T extended the co- 
axial cable to St. Louis. In reward for 
its pioneering efforts, KSD-TV was as- 
signed by NBC-TV to originate much of 
the inaugural network program sent 
over the new cable to Buffalo, Detroit, 
Toledo and Milwaukee. In the fall of 
*48, thousands of St. Louisans became 
convinced that tv was here to stay when 
they clustered around the 10,000 re- 
ceivers then installed in the area to 
see the World Series games played in 
Cleveland. 

KSD-TV entered upon young man- 
hood in January, 1949, when it broad- 
ened its circle of associates through 
linkage of the eastern and midwest tv 
networks. St. Louis became the western 
terminus of a chain extending from 
Boston. That same month television 
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A matter of policy: Burbach and Pulitzer talk it over 


took another giant step forward when 
KSD-TV, along with 30 other stations 
on the expanded network, carried a 
five-hour telecast of President Tru- 
man’s inauguration ceremonies and the 
parade in Washington. Local distribu- 
tors lent sets to public schools so that 
classes could “sit in” on the event. 

Things were happening fast around 
KSD-TV at that time. While work was 
being rushed on new quarters in the 
Post-Dispatch building, a series of 
news “scoops” were telecast, and ad- 
vertisers began lining up to buy time. 
There was, for instance, an address by 
Winston Churchill in Boston, the sign- 
ing of the North Atlantic Pact in 
Washington, a United Nations meeting 
in New York and, for those viewers 
too indolent to step out on the front 
porch, an eclipse of the moon. 

April 15, 1949, is regarded as the 
date on which Ksp-Tv became a full- 
fledged adult. On that day, the station 
moved into its new million-dollar plant. 
With 1,300 square feet of floor space, 
the studios provided complete facili- 
ties for virtually every type of telecast. 
The quarters included an artists’ 
lounge, dressing rooms, prop storage 
room and observation rooms on a 
mezzanine overlooking the first-floor 
studio. The infant of two years before 
had not only put on long pants but 


assumed the aspect of a man of dis- 
tinction. 
Today, Ksp-Tv has taken its place as 





finan- 


one of the nation’s top stations 
cially, technically and in public recog- 
nition. Of course, it did enjoy a 
“monopoly” for several years in one 
of America’s richest markets (uhfers 
KSTM-TV; WTVI Belleville; Kacy Festus, 
went on the air last year; two othe: 
vhf channels have yet to be allotted). 
But even so, success was swift and spec- 
tacular. 


Profit Sheet 


The operation moved into the black 
in September, 1949, after only two and 
a half years. Last year’s highest 
monthly gross was $482,068, recorded 
in October; that would indicate a 
yearly take in the neighborhood of 
$5 million. Business broke down into: 
national spot, 40 per cent; local, 39 
per cent; network, 21] per cent. 

The Post-Dispatch itself has bene- 
fited financially in a large way 
through substantial tv advertising, 
mainly by set makers. In 1949, for in- 
stance, the paper carried 512,102 lines 
of television ads, representing $241,- 
971 in revenue. Last year, 769,834 
lines of tv and radio copy combined 
were printed. Meanwhile, Ksp-Tv alone 
nets more than most metropolitan 
newspapers. 

This has been achieved by a tight, 
stream-lined operation. Production and 
program costs have been carefully 
controlled. Says George Burbach: “At 

(Continued on page 46) 
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olor television has been developed 
by the engineers and scientists, 
approved by the Fcc, hailed by indi- 
vidual stations and carried by the net- 
works. But one important questien 
Color scheme remains to be answered: how to put 
the individual hues to their most ef- 
ficient and effective use. It is a ques- 
tion which is being raised with in- 
creasing urgency by station personnel, 
Multichrome poses special sponsors, advertising agencies, prod- 
uct designers, program packagers and 
problems for programs, film producers. 
Actually, some of the answers—for 
performers and packages there is no one cut-and-dried answer 
—are beginning to emerge from the 
constant experimentation prevalent > 
throughout the industry. One broad 

generalization, for instance, is heard 
today on every side: “If something 
looks good, it will be even better in 
color. But if it’s bad, chances are it 
will look worse.” That is applied to 
every phase of tv—programs, com- 
mercials, sets, costumes and, notably, 

to products and their packages. 
The networks, of course, with their 
extensive facilities, have been in the 
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fore-front of experimentation with mul- 
tichrome; they frankly say it hes 
“many variables and few absolutes.” 
NBC-TV is busily testing different inks, 
dyes and paints in varied degrees of r 
‘motion, depth and light. The network 
| |i hopes to have its study completed with- 
in the next four months, to chart the 
results and to distribute the resultant 
WY A data to color technicians throughout 
DI \ the industry. Later, textiles, too, will 








Ai be studied. 

i OY ¥ cBs Television has been analyzing 
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4 : > kd I L designers prepares both the costumes 


and seis for the revue or the Paul 
Tripp program, also telecast in color. 

In this way, the first self-evident 
truths—the do’s and the dont’s—in 
successful colorcasting are becoming 
apparent. The things to “do” include: 

1) Use primary colors for best 
results. Red and blue seem particularly 
effective. 2) Try to employ middle 
values of colors as much as possible, 
for they have so far proved most re- \ 





liable. 3) When in doubt about color 


























combinations, follow those found in 
nature. Even in black-and-white they 
will usually provide appropriate values 
and intensities. 4) Eliminate details— 
especially on packages—or, if they 
must remain, increase their size to 
the point of legibility. 5) Take care 
with backgrounds to make sure they 
compliment and don’t distract from 
the overall design. 

Then, when going before live or 
film cameras, 6) thoroughly preplan 
all details of setting, props and action; 
shooting in color is a precise opera- 
tion. 7) Make certain that the lighting 
is careful and correct. Once achieved. 
proper lighting will give good results 
for both black-and-white and color. 
8) Watch shadows closely because in 
color tv, shadows are not degrees of 
black but shades of color. 9) Hire 
technicians capable of pin-point per- 
formance because mistakes are often 
exaggerated in color results. 

Some things to be cautious about: 
1) color extremes often do not produce 
well. Dark shades of color tend to look 
black, and tints tend toward white. 
Says one color expert, flatly, “Avoid 
all extremes.” 2) Black and white, the 
greatest extremes, come out as dark 
and light gray when properly control- 
led. Improperly handled, they tend to 
jump beyond the contrast range of the 
color system and thus throw the pic- 
ture off. 3) Background colors, instead 
of growing fainter, seem to grow 
brighter. As a result, muted colors 
should be used for backgrounds, 
whether of a package or of an entire 
scene. 4) A variety of colors massed 
together may look too “busy” on the 
home screen and “overload” the pic- 
ture. Colors should thus be grouped 
together carefully. 


Everything Possible 


The primary problem in color tele- 
vision—as in almost any method of 
multichrome reproduction—is to oper- 
ate within the “color range” of the 
particular system. “Everything is possi- 
ble in color tv if it is within the con- 
trast range,” says Norman Grant, 
director of design and art operations 
for NBC-Tv. It is a simple matter, he 
insists, to translate one color electron- 
ically and reproduce it accurately. 

But others say that complication 
enters when several colors are re- 
produced at the same time. and when 





Peter Elgar directs actors in filmed color commercial for Pall Mall 


their electrical impulses are not within 
the same range (as shown on the con 
trol room oscillograph). When that 
happens, one—or all—colors may have 
to be distorted slightly. They are 
altered to that point at which all can 
be transmitted with the best possible 
accuracy. 

Similar. slight adaptations of na- 
tural color (which registers differently 
for every individual, according to his 
own eye) exist in most color systems. 
whether color tv, Technicolor films, 
Kodachrome slides or magazine illus- 
trations. And almost all colors can be 
distorted somewhat without noticeable 
effect, since the human eye has a 
notably short color memory. 

But one color in television must 
register with close fidelity, and that 
is the tint of flesh tones. Since audi- 
ences are quick to notice any distor- 
tion of flesh coloring and since the 
hue appears in almost all shots, it has 
become, so to speak, the common de- 
nominator of most color tv. As a re- 
sult, colors near to flesh tones are also 
reproduced with good accuracy. 

In fact, flesh tones seem to “come 
through” so well that they have posed 
something of a problem for makeup. 
They seep through the cosmetics used 
in baw 
theatre or Technicolor, so Max Factor 
has developed a special covering that. 


television, the legitimate 


in effect, grays out the tone. Men’s lips 
are blanked out (they tend to look too 
red in their natural state or black. 
with lipstick), but women wear small 
amounts of lipstick and rouge. And, 
not unexpectedly, directors prefer their 
actors not to have sunburns. Interest- 
ingly, wigs for character actors photo- 
graph easily. 


Coordination of all production 
facets and the extensive preplanning 
that precedes it, Mr. Grant notes, 
make it much harder to bring in a 
color than a black-and-white show. He 
underlines the fact that lighting, in 
particular, must be carefully planned. 
“Lighting is no longer an image only,” 
he explains, “it becomes part of the 
design.” The reason is that shadows 
do not look black. but seem a darker 
shade of the color which lies in 
shadow. (One designer compares it to 
an underexposed transparency. “The 
color is still there—it’s just darker.” ) 
On the other hand, the more light on 
a color, the more brilliant it becomes. 
Mr. Grant predicts that ultimately, 
“We will paint with light—just as 
with pigment.” (This will not come 
into full play right away, however, for 
while color lighting gives more half- 
tones to a black-and-white version, the 
changes in color lighting are relatively 
insignificant in baw.) 


Proper Background 


Closeups in color, Mr. Grant con- 
tinues, are easy. Any hue can be re- 
produced faithfully so long as it oc- 
cupies the full screen—as in a close- 
up of a piece of fabric. Long shots are 
more difficult, however, because of the 
entrance of more colors—and of peo- 
ple. “A lot can be corrected, however, 
by the proper background,” he notes. 
Since backgrounds tend to look busy, 
they should be kept plain in design and 
soft and muted in color. 

Mr. Grant, in company with other 
color experts, predicts “overuse” of 
color in its early stages. First of all, 
color must be stepped up somewhat 
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can be 
sure... 


Westinghouse uses Studio One to build sure product identification, sure sales 


[' is no surprise that an industrial 
titan like the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. must practice as much precision 
in placing advertising as in producing 
the first atomic submarine. Nor is it 
‘startling that the giant-sized organi- 
zation can put out a mammoth $34 
million in one year for its total adver- 
itising effort. But it is unusual that al- 
most 19 per cent of the advertising 
budget—some 30.5 million—went into 
television last year and that much of 
it was spent on just one program: CBS 
Television’s Studio One. 

And this has not been a temporary 
practice. Early this month Westing- 
house will clock off its fifth anniver- 
sary as Studio One’s sole and steady 
sponsor. (During that time, the aver- 
age cost of each program has risen 
from about $20,000 to $75,000 per 
week. ) 

Obviously, no corporation—regard- 
less of size and scope—can afford to 
underwrite so expensive an advertising 
campaign without results. Still, it is 
difficult for Westinghouse to attribute 
specific sales dollars to the effects of 
television only. The corporation has 
also used other media extensively, for 
example. It has also been expanding 
and realizing, as a result, a self-pro- 
duced sales growth. Nevertheless, in 
the five years of backing Studio One 
and other programs, Westinghouse has 


noted a few pertinent facts: 

Item: Sales of appliances and tv sets 
have increased a total of 75 per cent. 
Consumer-product sales have risen 21 
per cent in the past year alone. 

Item: Total sales rose to more than 
$1.5 billion last year, marking the 
fourth consecutive year in which bill- 
ing has reached new, record totals 
above the billion-dollar level. 

Item: Studies indicate that Studio 
One has one of the strongest sponsor 
identifications of the many on the air, 
thus pointing up the institutional value 
of long-run sponsorship. 
been so 
strongly linked with Betty Furness’ de- 
livery that 


Item: Commercials have 
Westinghouse president 
Gwilym A. Price has good naturedly 
remarked her services are “more val- 
uable” to the corporation than his own. 
The agency account executive has safe- 
ly observed that “just a picture of 
Betty has become an advertisement for 
Westinghouse.” 


Big Tuesdays 


Item: Dealers, noting that Tuesdays 
(the day after Studio One) are strong 
Westinghouse sales days, report that 
customers don’t have to be convinced 
of the products, but are often “pre- 
sold” by television. 

Item: The more than $3-million bill 
for Studio One last year was not so 
seemed ; 


expensive as it Cost-per- 


thousand has declined from $4.40 in 
1949 to the current $1.31. 

In terms of isolated sales reports, 
Studio One, which now reaches an 
estimated 20 million people per week, 
has an equally impressive record: 

During an unseasonably cool June, 
a single commerciz! carried only on 
Studio One sold more than $60,000- 
worth of Mobilaire fans in Chicago. 
Dealers were out of stock one day 
after the tv plug. 


Texas Faith 


Again, after a single advertisement 
carried only on the one program, a 
carload of refrigerators (more than 
40 units costing some $300 each) were 
quickly snapped up by Dallas con- 
sumers. One Texas customer showed 
her implicit faith in the program by 
ordering her unit by phone. 

Even commercials which go “sour” 
produce results. When Miss Furness 
could not get a tank-type vacuum 
cleaner back together two years ago, 
Westinghouse had “one of its best” 
weeks in vacuum cleaner sales. When 
a refrigerator door refused to open on 
tv several weeks ago, retailers quickly 
reported “increased sales interest.” 

Says newly appointed general ad- 
vertising manager Roger H. Bolin, 
backed this 
show for five long years out of senti- 


“Westinghouse has not 
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OpposiTE: Voices from the past in Menotti’s The Medium; above: Face of the future in Orwell's 1984 































Deep in the heart of 
the Southwest this agency 





rounds up a 200% gain 
in billings 





Frequent penetration studies are revealing 





\ dD“ in the rich and ruggedly in- 


dividualistic heart of Texas, a 
local agency is making regional ad- 





vertising gush like an oil well for 
itself and its clients. 

The firm is Tracy-Locke Co., Inc., 
of Dallas, which claims the title: “Old- 
est and largest agency in the South- 


west.” 2 


Tracy-Locke’s belief in the de- 





centralized, regional approach to na- 
tional advertising and its growing 
emphasis on the portion of that ad- 
vertising represented by television, is, 
o be sure, shared by an increasing 
wre _ of agencies and accounts. 
see, say the admen, clients 
qs eae what one big adver- 
‘acy-Locke years ago: “You 
see all of America from 
y-Locke executives take an 
able pride in their position i 
s in the growing field. And 
y he —— territory they 
: = gure the potential market 
is SU wok, wal 


a for example, retail sales 






in son r Mexico, Oklahoma, 






Louisiana, aysas, Mississippi and 






western ma esse pped an estimated 
$19 billion. This was a gain of more 
than $1.5 billion' over the 1952 score. 


Wholesale trade during the same 


' 


ta® 
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period rose from about $18 billion to 
an estimated $20 billion. 
The statisticians figure Southwestern } 











ON NEN ee 





consumers had income available for 


consumption (after taxes) of about 
$25.3 billion in 1953. A year earlier 
it was just over $23 billion. 

Back in 1950 when the Government 
laid a cold hand on applications for 
new tv stations, five Southwestern 
states had 10 stations. There were none 
in Arkansas, only one each in Louisi- 
ana and New Mexico, two in Okla- 
homa and six in Texas. Today, the 
same territory has more than 40 sta- 
tions and the total grows month by 
month. 


Multilingual Selling 


Mouth-watering as a national sales 
manager might find statistics of this 
sort, he would also find the territory 
a tricky one to sell. 

Item: In San Antonio more than a 
third of the population is Latin- 
American. Many read or listen to the 
English language only with some dif- 
ficulty and can best be reached with 
Spanish. A similar situation exists in 
parts of Louisiana where French is 
still spoken extensively. 

Just as important but more difficult 
to pin down is the Texans’ famous 
pride in their native state. It’s a pride 
so strong that a substantial number 
of consumers are probably more easily 
influenced by an ad campaign that 
takes it into account than one which 
does not. 

For example, when Anheuser-Busch, 


Inc., asked Tracy-Locke to help 
bolster its sagging Budweiser sales in 
Texas, the agency did this: It decked 
out a wholesome looking Texas gal in 
cowboy shirt and Stetson, stood her in 
front of a tv camera with a bottle of 
beer and had her drawl, “Best tastin’ 
beer in Texas—I said best tastin’.” 
Corny perhaps, if you’re trying to see 
Texas from Madison Avenue, but sales 
took off like a scared jackrabbit. 

Tracy-Locke has made a specialty of 
selling this tricky market for 41 years. 

The organization was founded back 
in 1912 in Oklahoma City, Okla., only 
five years after the state was admitted 
to the Union. Founders were Raymond 
P. Locke, who ran a retail service 
agency, and Shelley Tracy, who was 
writing ad copy for a group of coffee 
roasters in an office just below Mr. 
Locke’s. 

The firm was first known as The 
Southwestern Advertising Agency. 
But in 1928 the name was changed to 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc. Mr. Daw- 
son joined the firm in 1917 and be- 
came a partner in 1920. Headquarters 
shifted to Dallas in 1923. 


On Home Ground 


In 1933 this agency, which now has 
linked arms so firmly with the South- 
west, started a flirtation with the East. 
It opened an office in New York City. 
But the office was later absorbed by 
Geyer, Newell & Ganger and the com- 





pany has since stayed on its home 
range—Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arizona. 
At the time of this change, Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson was dissolved and the 
Dallas office was re-incorporated as 
Tracy-Locke Co., Inc. Branches are 
now in Houston and New Orleans. 

Mr. Locke, last of the original 
partners, resigned in 1950 and a new 
president took over. He was Morris L. 
Hite, born and raised in the Indian 
country of Anadarko, Okla.. and an 
agency executive since 1937. 

The young (age 43) president be- 
lieves and has helped to demonstrate 
that “a regional brand can whip a na- 
tional brand every time in many pack- 
age products.” And he also believes 
“national brands will come to decen- 
tralized advertising and selling meth- 


mt 
ods soon. 
Business Boost 


TLC executives are closemouthed 
with billing figures, but will admit 
under questioning that they showed a 
gratifying increase from 1950 through 
1953—182.25 per cent to be precise. 
In 1950 radio and tv billings added 
up to 28.62 per cent of the total and 
by 1953 they had risen to 37.51 per 
cent. 

According to Philip L. McHugh, a 
husky . Midwesterner and cps (New 
York) alumnus who is Tracy-Locke’s 
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Be 
$200,000 
HOME 


NBC's “woman’s 
service magazine” 
pioneers in 

new production 


techniques 





hen Home, NBC-Ty’s new daytime program aimed at 
the housewife, bowed last month, it made an immedi- 
ate critical and commercial hit. Reviewers liked its “fresh 
and flexible” approach; sponsors—12 to date—lost no time 
in signing up. But the top honors went to the “forgotten 
men” of television—the set designers, technicians, produc- 
tion personnel. For they had created one of the most imagi- 
native and striking program settings in telecasting history. 
Needless to say, it was no overnight creation. Behind 
H xe lay: 
© Two years of thinking, testing and searching to find 
a format that would appeal to the nation’s homemakers 
pausing briefly in their round of daily duties. 
®@ Thirty-five consecutive days of working around the 
clock to build the show’s own studio. Some 126,000 man- 
hours were put in by stagehands, electronic experts, painters, 
carpenters, plumbers and scores of other workers. 


In ten seconds Home begins .. . 


© Tons of complicated equipment—much of it especially 
designed—from suppliers in Los Angeles, Cleveland, Brook- 
lyn, Portland, Ore., Jersey City, New York and other points. 
Many of the manufacturers and craftsmen involved had 
never done work for television before. 

® An outlay of over $200,000—with still more to come. 

Actually, the unique Home studio was “born” on the day 
after last Thanksgiving. On that occasion NBC president 
Sylvester (“Pat”) Weaver was joined in his Larchmont 
home by studio designer Sol Cornberg, executive producer 
Richard Pinkham, producer John Rayel and associate pro- 
ducer Richard Linkroum. By then, the network knew just 
about what it wanted to present—a “woman’s service maga- 
zine” with cooking demonstrations, gardening advice, 
fashion displays and the like. The question was: how 
to present it? 

After some discussion, Sol Cornberg came up with the 
idea: “Why not have a circular set—a turntable in the 
center with working areas placed around it?” 

The other conferees immediately took to the suggestion. 
Pat Weaver told Cornberg to go ahead. Four days later 

(Continued on page 53) 














... with beauty hints ... ... growing plans... . . . Styles in clothes and music . . . 





... advice for the mind... ... and for the stomach . . . 
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You can more 
than double your 


New England | 
Market Potential 


with WBZ-WBZA 

















If you’re now concentrating on the metropolitan 
Boston market, remember this... 























id 


@ More than half of all retail sales in the total 
market are made outside this area! 


l Proof: Latest Sales Management figures reveal total 
retail sales of 7% billion dollars in the 51 New England 
counties comprising the WBZ-WBZA coverage area. Of 
this, the metropolitan Boston area accounts for only 312 

| billion dollars. So if you’re buying TV or radio 

: coverage in the 5-county metropolitan area only, 
you’re reaching less than one-half of your total 
| New England sales potential. 


| WBZ-WBZA—with full 51,000 watts—is the 
only single New England medium to pinpoint the 
Boston-area market and deliver all-over coverage 
of New England besides! We'll be glad to send 
you full details—plus our new Audience 
\ Action Map. Phone or write. 





WBZ BOSTON 
WBZA SPRINGFIELD 


51,000 WATTS 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, Inc. 








WBZe WBZAe KYW eKDKAe WOWO ¢ KEX © WBZ-TV © WPTZ 


National Representatives: Free & Peters, Inc. 
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it’s a foursome... 


First, NBC. Then DuMont. 
ABC was next. So it was that 
KMID-TV went on the air with 
a lineup of three major net- 
works in December, 1953. 

Now, with the addition of 
CBS-TV, KMID-TV—exclusive 
television—is one of the few 
stations anywhere to offer the 
pulling power of all four. Add 
to this more than 35 syndi- 
cated shows each week—pro- 
grammed and sold—and you'll 
see why any KMID-TV avail- 
ability is a top availability. 

Hitch your wagon to the 
stars! Venard, Inc., represen- 
tatives, will be happy to show 
you the KMID-TV rate card 
.... and take your order. 


america’s 
miracle 


market 


CHANNEL 2 


KMID-TV 


MIDLAND ® ODESSA ® TEXAS 
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Tracy-Locke (Cont'd. from page 31) 


radio and tv director, an estimate of 
$2 million in radio-tv billings for 1953 
is “pretty close, but conservative.” He 
expects tv billings alone to jump more 
than 25 per cent during this year. 
Chief accounts at present include, 
among others, the Southern division of 
the Borden Co.; Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries, 
Inc., which makes a brand of bread 
practically unknown beyond the Texas 
boundary but dominant there; Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Co., makers of Light- 
Flour; Comet Rice; Haggar 
(the nation’s largest selling 


crust 

Slacks 
brand of Imperial 
Sugar and Maryland Club coffee. (The 
Budweiser account was a special shot- 


men’s slacks) ; 


in-the-arm type deal which expired 
last December 31.) 

A sizeable proportion of TLCc’s bill- 
ing represents eight-second tv spots, a 
form of advertising in which Mr. 
McHugh is a firm believer. Tracy- 
Locke claims to be the first agency in 
the Southwest to use station ID time 
and it still leads in developing and 
using this sort of pitch. 

At present Tracy-Locke clients are 
using some 740 eight-second spots a 
week. By way of contrast, the agency 
stages only one half-hour show— 
Famous Playhouse which it puts out 
over WBAP in Fort Worth for Adleta 
Co., an RCA distributor. « 

Tracy-Locke, which also believes in 
testing and analyzing its market, con- 


tinually makes penetration studies to 
see how its ads are producing. The 
figures it cites for eight-second tv 
spots are revealing. 

With Budweiser, for example, the 
agency staged a test saturation cam- 
paign in the Dallas-Fort Worth area. 
Using tv only, it put on 29 spots a 
week over a 45-day period. Following 
the campaign, interviewers asked a 
sampling of men what Budweiser ad- 
vertising theme they could remember. 
(The interviewers did not read off a 
list of themes and ask if they rang 
a bell; the interviewee had to recall 
the theme himself and give it to the 
interviewer. ) 


Flying Colors 


Results of the poll, said Mr. 
McHugh, showed 51.6 per cent of the 
men remembered “Best tastin’ beer in 
Texas”—the tv slogan. Next best re- 
drink 


which had been printed 


called was “Conserve water. 
Budweiser” 
on cards during the summer drought 
and placed in the bars. Only 26.3 per 
cent could recall no slogan and 18.4 
per cent said they had seen no Bud- 
weiser advertising recently. 

All this™was very satisfying for 
Tracy-Locke’s believers in tv, but the 
company, of course, was more im- 


_ pressed with figures on actual sales. 


According to the agency, the increase 
in Budweiser sales in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth section was a whopping 30 per 
cent after the 45 days. Of the 55.8 





Tracy-Locke screens one of 740 tv spots placed every week 























per cent of the men who could repeat 
a sales message, 70 per cent reported 
Budweiser was their most recent beer 
purchase. At present Budweiser sales 
in the whole state are about 13 per 
cent above what they were before the 
campaign, says Tracy-Locke. 

There are several reasons for a 
record like this, notes Mr. McHugh. 
He cites these: 

Using a short spot gives the agency 
a wider choice of tv time from which 
to choose. This is less true now in the 
area than it was when TLC started be- 
cause the agency cornered a lot of 
valuable time, but it still holds in the 
newer markets. 

It forces the copywriter to stick to 
a single, clearcut, easily absorbed sales 
idea. 

The cost is not high: Mr. McHugh 
estimates two eight-second spots cost 
approximately the same as a single 
20-second one. 

However—much as the agency be- 
lieves in this form of advertising— 
no one at Tracy-Locke would prescribe 
eight-second spots as a cure-all. They 
work best, Mr. McHugh points out, 
with a product which does not have to 
be explained—chiefly foods and 
beverages. For the Adleta Co., which 
sells appliances, longer messages are 
used by necessity. 


Everything but Films 


Tracy-Locke also probably would 
not prescribe tv alone for any product. 
It prides itself on providing a well- 
rounded, complete campaign and uses 
radio extensively. 

To provide this well-rounded cam- 
paign, Tracy-Locke has undoubtedly 
one of the most complete agency set- 
ups in the Southwest. With 51 em- 
ployes at Dallas and 10 in Houston, 
it can carry a campaign from the 
gleam in a client’s eye right through 
copywriting, art, time and space buy- 
ing and on to point-of-sale merchan- 
dising. To take care of the various 
departments the agency recently moved 
into the entire second floor of a new 
office building just outside of the cen- 
tral business district. The agency does 
not make its own tv films, but that’s 
about all it doesn’t do. 

Agency execs believe firmly that 
they can do a better job of regional 
selling than can an out-of-town agency, 
even an agency with a branch office 


in the territory. Phil McHugh, for ex- 
ample, cites two of his firm’s advan- 
tages: 

First, all production and creative 
facilities are right on the spot. There 
is no such thing as planning a cam- 
paign in the selling territory and then 
sending the plans off to a home office 
for production. This means, of course, 
that planning and production are 
faster and more closely integrated. 

And second, “the hot shots don’t 
go home.” The man who sells his 
agency’s services to a client is the 
same man who follows through on 
them. A national agency, on the other 
hand, may send its top men to propose 
a campaign to a new client, sell him 
and then go home, leaving the job to 
branch men who may not always be 
of the same caliber. 

“We're not so big we’re an ivory 
tower,” says Mr. Hite, “but we’re big 
enough to provide all the services 
needed.” 

And it can do this with considerable 
speed if the occasion calls for it. For 
example, if a competitor of a Borden’s 
distributor comes up with a special 
gimmick and the Borden’s man thinks 
he is being hurt, Tracy-Locke says 
it can rush through a _ complete 
“counter-gimmick” within 48 hours. 

Besides Mr. Hite and Mr. McHugh, 
key men in the TLC agency include 
Clay W. Stephenson, executive vice 
president and manager of the Houston 
office (which handles Maryland 
Club); Glenn G. Addington, vice 
president and copy chief, a specialist 
in writing for Southwestern con- 
sumers, and John H. Wellenkamp, vice 
president-treasurer and manager of 
service operations. 
account executives 
have been handed a large responsibil- 


The agency’s 





ity—they’re supposed to be able to 
change places at a moment’s notice 
with the sales managers of their ac- 
counts. In other words, they have to 
know the product backwards and for- 
wards, 

So far, according to Mr. Hite, no 
account executive has ever had to 
step suddenly into a sales manager’s 
shoes. 

But he adds with considerable 
pride, “the clients often try to hire 
them away from us.” 


Top tower plus 


fon power for 
WMCT 


1088 foot tower... full 100,000 watts 


WMCT is now operating from one 
of America’s tallest towers at maxi- 
mum 100,000 watts on preferred 
“low band” Channel 5. This is 
maximum power permitted for sta- 
tions operating on Channels 2 
through 6. 


100 per cent increase in coverage 


This represents 100% or more in- 
crease in coverage. Now WMCT"s 
“fringe area” increases from the 
65 mile mark to an approximately 
135 mile radius of Memphis. That 
increase in coverage is important 
in terms of buying power and popu- 
lation: WMCT now reaches an ad- 
ditional area representing 


@ a billion plus market in dollars 





@ a million plus in people 


Add that to WMCT’s coverage area 
of high grade primary service .. . 
the heart of Memphis’ 2-billion 
dollar market .. . it’s definite that 





more people will see and hear 
your message on 


WMCT 


MEMPHIS 


first TV Station 


WMC WMCF WMCT 


CHANNEL 5 


now 100,000 watts 


NBC-TV-BASIC 


Also affiliated with 
ABC and DUMONT 
. 


Owned and operated by 
The Commercial Appeal 
od 


National Representatives 


The Branham Co. 
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With four television stations now transmitting in the Houston-Gulf Coast area, 
KPRC-TV remains FIRST in everything that counts. Houston’s large, growing view- 


ing audience (over 300,000 TV sets in the coverage area) consistently elects 


Channel 2 for the best in programming . . . the most and best intalent . . . tops 
in news and newsreel coverage . . . the best in performance! 
Houstonians look to KPRC-TV for leadership . . . because Houstonians know 


KPRC-TV is FIRST. 


For the lowest cost per thousand and the highest percentage of results, buy 
KPRC-TV. Call Edward Petry and Company, or write direct for availabilities. 


FIRST in coverage 
FIRST in circulation 
FIRST in ratings 
FIRST in local live shows 
FIRST in news 

. FIRST in public service 


FIRST in merchandising & promotion 
FIRST in physical equipment 
















WL¢VeIN RATINGS 


Four TV stations serve Houston. Only ONE sells it EFFECTIVELY! 
The proof: February, 1954, TV-Hooperatingst show KPRC-TV with a 
Sunday through Saturday average evening share of audience 74%. 
The remaining 26% share of audience is divided among the remaining 
three Houston stations. 


ALL TOP DAYTIME AND NIGHTTIME SHOWS ARE SEEN ON KPRC-TV! 


Houston’s Ten Top Daytime Shows* Houston’s Ten Top Nighttime Shows* 
RATINGS RATINGS 

This Is Your Life 

Dragnet 

Ozzie & Harriet 

You Bet Your Life 

Today . | Married Joan 

Ding Dong School My Little Margie 

Howdy Doody 7. Heart Of The City 

Welcome Travelers 8. Cisco Kid 

Matinee Robert Montgomery 

On Your Account Amos n’ Andy 


Superman 
Kit Carson 
Sky King 

Stu Erwin 


CODON AUR WH — 
Oumnh WN — 


— 


*TV-Hooperatings, 
February, 1954. 
TARB & Pulse 

Also Establish 
KPRC-TV Dominance 


NBC-ABC 





! ee * 
HOUSTO 
JACK HARRIS, Vice President and General Manager 
Nationally Represented by EDWARD PETRY & CO. 








Studio One (Cont'd from page 29) 


ment. Demonstration is the best way 
to sell such things as appliances, and 
television is the first real mass demon- 
stration medium.” 


Just how did Studio One originate 
and get Westinghouse backing? The 
program name had been chosen by cBs 
Radio in the early thirties for a pres- 
tige show which actually was to origi- 
nate from studio one. That program 
never got beyond the audition stage, so 
in 1947 the title was given to a new 
radio drama series, directed by Fletch- 
er Markel, Canadian writer-director. 

A television version was prepared, 
on a sustaining basis over nine sta- 
tions, in November, 1948. And five 
months later, on April 11, 1949, West- 
inghouse signed to sponsor the pro- 
gram during a short test run. Mr. 
Bolin explains that it was “at the time 
of the so-called ‘inventory recession’ 
when things were slow, and the bud- 
get was being reviewed with an eye to 
cutting costs.” The test was such a suc- 
cess that Westinghouse increased 
coverage to 31 css Television stations, 
signed a new contract and has been re- 
newing it ever since. McCann-Erick- 
son, the Westinghouse agency since 
handle the 
show through cps Television (which 
still owns the package), and Studio 
One became the “bell cow” of West- 


1946, was assigned to 


inghouse television plans. Today, it is 
carried on some 86 stations. 

Those plans have been based on a 
double purpose, according to McCann- 
Erickson’s James Gillis, Westinghouse 
account executive: to demonstrate to 
the public how Westinghouse products 
work and to “seat in the public mind 
the corporation’s slogan, “You can be 
sure—if it’s Westinghouse.” The 
program has also been used occasion- 
ally to cite Westinghouse’s industrial 
products—plastics, jet engines, ele- 
vators and the atomic submarine. 


Extra Help 


Westinghouse has also used televi- 
sion for special events coverage which, 
like Studio One, would appeal to a 
broad audience. These have included 
collegiate football in 1951, political 
campaign coverage in 1952, and pro 
football last fall. (The latter “may” be 
renewed.) A 15-minute daytime show, 
Meet Betty Furness, and a quiz pro- 
gram, Freedom Rings, were also 
used for limited periods last year to 
support specific sales programs. Final- 
ly, the schedule is filled out locally 
with cooperative spot television and 
radio. (Network radio has been drop- 
ped completely.) 

And Westinghouse has keyed cor- 
porate expansion—in at least one in- 
stance—to television. In February, it 
opened a new plant in Columbus, Ohio, 





Shakespeare’s 300-year-old Julius Caesar was updated with modern dress 
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with an annual capacity of one million 
refrigerators, the lead item for Studio 
One commercials. “Westinghouse, of 
course, is aware of television’s cost 
spiral,” Mr. Gillis explains, “but it is 
also conscious of the efficacy of the 
medium in helping to build produc- 
tion.” 

President Price, a 58-year-old Penn- 
sylvanian of Welsh ancestry, intimated 
this recently in his annual report to 
stockholders. Noting the increased 
sales of consumer products, he said, 
“This increase is a substantial step 
toward our goal of expanding consid- 
erably the proportion of this business 
to our company’s total volume.” 

Mr. Price, who joined Westingheuse 
in 1943 after an education in law and 
extensive experience in banking, is 
currently in the process of realigning 
his executive staff. Chief. among his 
tv policy makers, however, remains 
John M. McKibbin, vice president in 
charge of both production and sales 
of consumer products. A native of 
Pittsburgh, he has been with the West- 
inghouse corporation since joining its 
sales promotion department in 1922. 

Mr. McKibbin is assisted by Mr. 
Bolin who was named general advertis- 
ing manager early last month to suc- 
ceed Harry Deines (See /n the Picture, 
page 71). 

The commercials on Studio One are 
given as much attention as its cele- 
brated and award-winning dramas. 
The McCann-Erickson staff produces 
and directs them and, to do so, meets 
frequently with advertising, sales, and 
engineering heads of the chief con- 
sumer-product groups: major units, 
table appliances and tv-radio sets. 
Each division is responsible for its own 
commercials. All 156 commercials 
given in a year are assigned, by prod- 
uct, one year in advance. They are pre- 
pared about six weeks before airtime. 


Making the Sale 


In the studio, yellow 
{they photograph better) are demon- 
strated by Miss Furness or her stand- 
(Miss 


whose first appearances on Studio One 


appliances 


in, June Graham. Furness, 
were in featured acting roles, was the 
fifth woman tested for her job, won 
because of her direct appeal to the 
woman consumer.) Postcards listing 
the sales points Miss Furness uses on 
the air are sent to all dealers in ad- 











vance of each program. Westinghouse 
officials supervise the work closely. 


As for the non-commercial part of 
Studio One, the corporation “keeps 
just close enough check to be sure the 
show never strays from the style and 
dignity that befits Westinghouse spon- 
sorship.” The idea, of course, is to 
make sure it remains a family show 
for a family audience. 


The Plot Thickens 


As a result, much of the producer’s 
attention is directed toward scripts. 
generally finished some eight weeks in 
first 


ments of play ideas to story editor 


advance. Authors submit treat- 
Florence Britton who passes notable 
ideas on to producer Felix Jackson. 
Once accepted, the idea is passed by 
cBs Televisicn and McCann-Erickson, 
in turn, before being returned to the 
author for actual dramatization. If, at 
the last moment, the story doesn’t jell, 
outside writers—or even Mr. Jackson, 
himself—may serve as rewrite doctor. 
Plays the gamut, from 
Shakespearean classics (a modern- 
dress Julius Caesar in 1949) to Broad- 
way’s latest hits (The Medium, 1948). 
The program’s early recognition for 
experimental work has resulted in an 


have run 


occasional misfire, but, say Westing- 
house executives, “That’s the price of 
pioneering.” 

And, in fact, Studio One has a re- 
markable record for tv achievement, 
partly because it started early and has 
grown with the medium, but more im- 
portantly because of the top-notch peo- 
ple who produce it. Among its contri- 
butions: the fluid camera which stead- 
ily roves, like an editorial eye, to point 
up significant action; insertion of film 
clips to expand or comment on live 
action; mood lighting which plays hot 
on an intense scene or pinpoints an 
actor as he moves through shades of 
emotional transition; integrated mu- 
sic which, instead of commenting on 
the action, builds with it as the actor 
does (some plays have been scored 
only with drums or a trumpet); new 
scenic concepts which have introduced 
technically elaborate settings (the in- 
terior of a submarine), the unit set 
(a single, cubistic arrangement which 
symbolizes scene changes according to 


the way actors play on it) and sug- 
gested sets (mere frameworks of 
rooms with details left to audience 
imagination). 

Studio One has had four different 
producers in the course of its five-year 
run. Its first was Worthington Miner 
who stayed with the program from its 
inception until Easter, 1952. Next, 
Donald Davis and his wife, Dorothy 
Mathews, officiated over the program, 
to be succeeded by Mr. Markel who 
had originated radio’s Studio One. 
Mr. Jackson joined the program in 
September. 

In the course of these changes, 
Studio One has outgone subtle shifts 
of emphasis, but has seemed best when 
stressing the intimacy of television. 
After starting with an overwhelming 
(and critically applauded) version of 
George Orwell’s 1984, 


season has emphasized, if not milder, 


the current 


at least “less morbid” subject matter. 
“It can’t be the purpose of a mass 
medium to shatter all dreams,” Mr. 
Jackson feels. “It is the nature of man 
to have hope.” 


Flying Standards 


Fifty-two-year-old Mr. Jackson, 
whose extensive theatrical background 
includes authorship of the movie 
Destry Rides Again plus production of 
several pictures starring his former 
wife, Deanna Durbin, says he prefers 
television to films and live to filmed 
television. Although he concedes that 
Studio One sometimes seems like mak- 
ing a picture a week, he seems to en- 
joy his New York pace (a seven-day 
week, starting at 8 a.m. weekdays). 
Significantly, he emphasizes that “pro- 
ducing for a mass audience does not 
mean lowering your standards”, and 
he tries to keep the Studio One stand- 
ards high— and unpredictable — by 
using off-beat stories. Even then, he 
adds, it’s not only the story; it’s also 
how the story is told. 

The story-tellers for Studio One are 
its twe directors, Paul Nickell and 
Franklin Schaffner. They 


each week, with one putting the finish- 


alternate 


ing touches on the upcoming show 
while the other is casting and confer- 
ring for the subsequent production. 
Mr. Schaffner has been with Studio 
One steadily, except for a season off 


to do Ford Theatre, while Mr. Nickell, 





°° 


JACKSON: “Less morbid .. . 


first drama (The 


Storm with Margaret Sullivan), has 


who directed the 
been with Studio One without break. 
And as Westinghouse marks its anni- 
Mr. Nickell will 


have just finished his 100th hour-long 


versary as sponsor, 


program, a record few tv directors can 
match. 

“Although every live show is like 
an opening night in the theatre,” he 
explains, “something happens to the 
actor that makes for a much better, 
more vital and sustaining perform- 
ance.” He feels he must think not only 
in dramatic terms (“It’s the actor 
not the director—who does the act- 
pictorial terms 


12-inch 


also in 


ing”) but 
(“Television is a pro- 


. ” 
scenium’’). 
Color Line 


Probably the next major step for 
Studio One will be its conversion to 
color, although Westinghouse admits 
to “no color programming plans at 
this time.” Nevertheless, the corpora- 
tion has all but tilted its multichrome 
hand by being first on the market with 
“immediate delivery” color sets (price, 
$1,295). Meanwhile, Mr. Bolin goes 
on record as saying Westinghouse will 
continue to sponsor Studio One just as 
long as it produces results. 

Just how does Westinghouse feel 
about these results? A company state- 
ment of two years ago said, “We have 
never spent an advertising dollar that 
has caused so much conversation or 
brought so many direct and spectacu- 
lar results in every direction as the 
dollars we are spending on television.” 
And one official adds, “That sill goes.” 
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FROM THE CAPITAL OF ALABAMA 





WCOV-TV 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


TOP NETWORK PROGRAMS 
ABC - CBS - NBC - DuMont 
PLUS 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS — 
AUDIENCE REACTION = 


SALES 


Dollar-for-dollar, national advertisers are finding 
out that WCOV-TYV is one of the most productive 
tv stations in the U. S. 





Montgomery, Alabama Channel 20 
Nationally Represented by PAUL H. RAYMER CO., INC. 
ABC - CBS - NBC - DuMont 
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Puppets that Pay 


Global Telefilms, Inc. has built a 
better mousetrap, and in seven short 
months many a advertiser has beat a 
path to the firm’s door. Global pro- 
duces filmed free-moving puppet com- 
mercials made by the world-famous 
doll and puppet-makers of Munich. 

In operation since last fall, Global 
has already turned out films for Na- 
tional Shoe, Block Drug and Eno 
Scott & Bowne. Another drug firm has 
signed up, and several other large ad- 
vertisers are in the process of negotia- 
ting. The National Shoe series, three 
20-second spots, has been on the air 


| since December: Three 14-inch puppets 
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dance gaily across the screen carolling 
variations on the “National Shoe rings 





the bell” tune. Block Drug’s one- 
minute film for Py-Co-Pay tooth- 
brushes and Eno Scott & Bowne’s one- 
minute announcements for Brylcreem 
went on February. Another series for 
Py-Co-Pay—a 40-second and a 20- 
second spot—is in production. 

The firm charges $4,500 for a one- 
minute film; 20-second commercials 
cost $2,000 each and must be ordered 
in groups of three. The price includes 
the use of up to three puppets. If a 
client wants more, the price is propor- 
tionately higher. Color films cost 30 
per cent more. Deliveries take ten 
weeks from the date the order is placed. 

During the ten-week “incubation” 
period the client is supplied with stills 
of the completed puppets from all 
angles, production reports and, finally, 
rushes to check. He supplies the story 
board and sound, either on mag- 


(Continued on page 51) 














Press Report 


Here’s why newspapers 


have interests 


in more than 100 stations 


rediction: at the annual conven- 
P tion of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association this month, the 
conversation will turn again and again 
to television. Why? Newspapers or 
their owners have interests in almost 
one-third of the tv stations on the air. 
A recent TELEVISION AGE check showed 
that the Fourth Estate owned a major- 
ity or minority share in 112 outlets 
and 29 cp’s (complete list begins on 
page 44). And the applications are 
still coming in to the Fcc. 

Why have newspapers invaded the 
medium in such force? Ask the gentle- 
men of the press, and you will get 
such answers as: “It was the opportun- 
ity—and the responsibility—to give 
this greater public service to the peo- 
ple . . .” (Buffalo Evening News): 
“It seemed to go right along with 
newspapering” (Memphis Commercial 
Appeal). Actually, there are several 
reasons—mainly financial—why the 
move has been made. 

Newspapers, first of all, are obvious- 


ly business concerns. They have a 





KIRCHHOFER: A logical move 


dollar-and-cents stake in community 
advertising and circulation. If another 
medium is not only competitive but 
also potentially lucrative, they reason, 
why not move in? Another factor: 
local publishers are often the only ones 
with the financial resources necessary 
to set up a new television operation or 
bail out a shakily-existent one. And 
finally, many a paper has long been, 
as A. H. Kirchhofer, managing editor 
of the Buffalo Evening News and vice 
president of WBEN-TV puts it, “in 
radio up to our ears.” The move to tv 
was both logical and easy. 


The Competition Objects 


Press ownership of stations has, un- 
derstandably enough, created a some- 
what “touchy” situation within the in- 
dustry. Non-newspaper operators are 
apt to look at their ink-stained compe- 
titors with a rather jaundiced eye. In 
many cases, they complain (if pri- 
ately) that they are not given a “fair 
shake” in regard to publicity breaks. 
They decry the practice of some news- 
papers’ charging national theatrical 
rates for local advertisements of net- 
work shows. And they are particularly 
irked at the fees some publications ex- 
tract for program listings (13 per cent 
of all stations now pay to have their 
schedules published, another 14 per 
have flatly 
charges). These, insist the non-news- 


cent rejected proposed 
paper group, are a public service, and 
putting them on a paid basis is much 
the same as putting any other type of 
indispensable news on a paid basis. 

Controversy aside, no one will deny 
that the press is in tv to stay. It has 
been a development as inevitable as 
the growth of television itself. 

Back in the early days of radio, 


publishers were inclined to look upon 
the new medium as a serious competi- 
tive threat. Broadcasting was an un- 
known quantity; newspaper moguls 
anticipated heavy raids on their ad- 
they 


prospect of a local station as_ they 


vertising revenues; feared the 


would that of a new daily setting up. 


shop in the town; and they moved 
swiftly to head off the danger. Many 
carried losing radio properties for 
years as a result. (Others, as a large 
newspaper and station rep points out, 
ran much more elaborate operations 
than the market warranted simply to 
maintain local prestige and position.) 

The advent of tv, on the other hand, 
Right from the 


early days, it was regarded as a po- 


was another story. 


tent money-maker. Publishers by the 





PETTIT: A jump in lineage 


score took the logical step. They filed 
applications well in advance and went 
into the field as fast as the cp’s came 
through. Pre-freeze station owners who 
didn’t build their own outlets bought 
out local interests who had _ over- 
extended themselves in establishing an 
installation. 

What, specifically, does a newspaper 
gain from its television investment? 
Money. In some cases, a prosperous 
offset 


More often, success breeding success, 


station has newspaper losses. 
a flourishing operation augments a 
flourishing paper’s income. Many op- 
erators have skillfully used the two 
media to complement each other. 
The publication, for instance, treats 
its station activities as news, building 
up public interest and an audience at 
the same time; it bolsters its revenue 


(Continued on page 51) 
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STATION 


KRBC-TV Abilene, Texas 


WAKR-TV Akron 


WAIM-Tv Anderson, S. C. 
KFDA-TV Amarillo 


KGNC-TV Amarillo 


wica-Tv Ashtabuia 


wsB-Tv Atlanta 


KBAK-TV Bakersfield 


WBAL-TV Baltimore 


WMAR-TV Baltimore 


WBKzZ-TV Battle Creek 


WLEV-TV Bethlehem 


waBT Birmingham 
WBEN-TV Buffalo 
KCRI-TV Cedar Rapids 


wcia Champaign, II]. 


KFBC-TV Cheyenne 


w6n-Tv Chicago 


WKRC-TV Cincinnati 


wcpo-Tv Cincinnati 


WEWS Cleveland 
WRBL-TV Columbus, Ga. 
WBNS-TV Columbus, Ohio 


WTVN Columbus, Ohio 
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Newspaper Interests in TV Stations 


OWNER 
Eva May Hanks (64%) 


Akron Beacon-Journal (45%) 


Anderson Independent and Mail 
C. C. Woodson (25%) 


Amarillo Globe-Times and News 


D. C. & Olive Rowley 


Atlanta Constitution and Journal 


San Francisco Chronicle (49%) 


Baltimore News-Post 


Baltimore Sun 


John L. Booth & family 


J. F. & J. H. Steinman 


Birmingham News 
Buffalo News 
Cedar Rapids Gazette (30%) 


Helen Stevick (10%) 
Marajen Dyess (10%) 


Cheyenne Newspapers Inc. (38.8%) 


Chicago Tribune 


Cincinnati Times-Star (50% ) 


Cincinnati Post 


Cleveland Press 
Columbus Enquirer (51%) 
Columbus Dispatch 


Cincinnati Times-Star Co. 


AFFILIATION 
Abilene Reporter News and 4 other Texas dailies 


Knight Newspapers. cp for winD-Tv Chicago. 
Applicant for Miami, Fla. (Ch 7) with Cox 


5 Texas and Oklahoma dailies 


Interlocking ownership with Lubbock Avalanche 
and Journal, holder of cp KFYO-TV Lubbock 


Ashtabula Star-Beacon and 3 other Ohio dailies 
James M. Cox Newspapers. 

Applicant for Miami, Fla. (Ch 7) with Knight. 
See wHI0-tv Dayton 

See KSBW-TV Salinas, KRON-TV San Francisco 
Hearst Newspapers. 


Applicant for Forest Hills, Pa. (Ch 4), 
Whitefish Bay, Wis. (Ch 6) 


Booth Newspapers: 8 Michigan dailies. 
CP WSBM-TV Saginaw 


Lancaster New Era and Intelligencer Journal. 
See WDEL-TV Wilmington, wcGaL-Tv Lancaster 


Champaign News-Gazette 


Wyoming State Tribune and Eagle 


Interlocking ownership with 
New York News (wrtx) 


See wtvn Columbus 

Scripps-Howard. 

Applicant for Knoxville (Ch 10), 
Spokane (Ch 2). See wmct Memphis 


Scripps-Howard. See above 


See wkrc-Tv Cincinnati (Conthasied on page $2) 














Color (Continued from page 27) 


to assure good transmission. (Outdoor 
shots made on gray days need an extra 
boost, as demonstrations for the Fcc 
revealed.) Further, both the public 
and advertisers have shown prefer- 
ences for full and bold use of color, 
in television as in print media. Not 
that Mr. Grant decries the tendency: 
“After all, why not use color?” he 
asks. “That’s what we've got it for.” 

Peter Elgar, head of the New York 
production firm bearing his name, 
agrees that color variety may be 
stressed too much at the outset. Pro- 
ducer of a new Pall Mall filmed com- 
mercial, reputedly the first made ex- 
pressly for color tv, he feels that 
“beauty alone”, not devices like wild 
colors, animations or name cards, 
will become the major selling factor. 

Mr. Elgar, whose background in- 
cludes three Ph. D.’s (music, Vienna; 
art, the Sorbonne; history of religion, 
Rome) and extensive film production 
(associate producer and director of 
Maedchen in Uniform), has also shot 
color commercials for the United 
States Brewers’ Foundation and Pabst. 

In shooting the latter, he protected 
his client from the experimental status 
of color tv by using seven different 
light and exposure settings for each 
take. He also ran into the problem of 
background and foreground contrasts, 
the tendency of white to reflect its 
neighboring colors. 


Complementing Colors 


In the Pall Mall commercial, the 
sets, props and costumes are all plan- 
ned around the distinctive red of the 
cigarette package.—A hue, Mr. Elgar 
explains, that is almost too extreme 
for color television. Costumes of the 
two lead performers complement the 
red: One is a bright green; the other, 
a light and dark gray harlequin pat- 
tern (unobtainable in the right color, 
the material was custom blocked). 
Backgrounds throughout the com- 
mercial are gray, from the antique 
Italian brocade cloth on which the 
cigarettes are lying to the specially 
painted walls. The Pall Mall package 
is first shown next to a blue-green ash 
tray, and the smokers ultimately light 
their cigarettes from a great brown 
candle in a brass candlestick. The re- 
sult of the overall scheme is that the 


red pack of Pall Mall shows as clearly 
as the bulls-eye of a target. Estimated 
cost for the 60 seconds: $10,000. 

A word of warning: whites have too 
great an intensity and, even when dim- 
med enough to fall within the correct 
contrast range, tend to reflect neigh- 
boring colors. A white shirt, for ex- 
ample, may echo the heavy but clean- 
shaven beard of its wearer and appear 
with a gray collar on the screen. Men 
appearing on color tv are thus ad- 
vised to wear a pale blue, tan or light 
gray shirt. It will photograph as white. 


Yellow for Caution 


In fact, white is not the only color 
to provoke some difficulty from the 
color system as it now stands. The 
consensus of experts is that primary 
colors are easiest to reproduce, sec- 
ondary are next easiest and so on. One 
primary, yellow, has a tendency—like 
white—to exceed the color range of 
the system, and this can cause some 
difficulty. White and yellow seem so 
similar, in fact, they should not be 
used next to each other, if possible. 
And white, placed next to a “hot” 
color may come out as yellow. 

Colors which have some yellow in 
them—such as green—also inherit 
some of this instability. As a result, 
most greens have a tendency to look 
somewhat yellowish. Kelly green, for 
example, looks the color of lime soda 
pop on color television. Orange does 
not seem to present any special haz- 
ards, but purple is a problem child. 

Color specialists are in basic agree- 
ment on another point: The best and 
easiest way to make good use of hues 
is to prepare what is essentially a 
monotone picture, then accent it with 
little touches of bright color here and 
there. The general rule, as stated by 
a cBS Television spokesman: “The 
most effective use is the simple use.” 

Color tv thus does not pose insur- 
mountable problems. NBC’s designer 
Grant, for instance, thinks about 75 
per cent of the commercial packages 
on the market today will not need any- 
thing done to them before they can 
appear in multichrome. Although 
color is prone to eliminate some de- 
tail, any package that looks good on 
the shelf will also look good in color. 
“And many of those which don’t look 
good,” Mr. Grant summarizes, “need 
redesigning anyway.” 
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SERVICE 
DIRECTORY 








~ MOOD AND 
BRIDGE MUSIC 


on a “per use” or “unlimited use” basis 


AUDIO-MASTER CORP. 


17 E. 45 Street New York 17, N.Y. 
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SALES — SERVICE — RENTALS 
Complete line of 16-35 Camera equipment, Edit- 
ing and Lighting equipment, Dollies, Lenses, TV 
Camera accessories. Write for catalogue or call: 


G mera CQuipment (O. 








1600 Broadway. New York City 
JUdson 6-1420 
for your LIGHTING needs, call 
Century oLighting Rec. 
521 West 43rd Street 


New York 36, N.Y. 
CHickering 4-7050 








FREE MOVING PUPPETS 
Write or phone for details. 


GLOBAL TELEFILMS INC. 
35 West 53rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
CIrele 5-7991 














i} — HOWARD E. STARK == 


Brokers and Financial Consultants 


TELEVISION STATIONS 


RADIO STATIONS 


50 E. 58th St., N. Y. EL 5-0405 














REACH THE 7937 TOP 
TV DECISION MAKERS 


The executives who receive TELEVISION 
AGE each month will spend most of the 
$530,000,000 which will buy TV _ time 
this year. 

They will also spend hundreds of mil- 
lions more on talent . . 
a 


. programs ... 

commercials . . . equipment 
. and other television services. 

To help our readers find these suppliers 

and services more quickly and easily . . . 


we have inaugurated the SERVICE 
DIRECTORY. 
Just one resulting contact . . . one re- 


sulting sale can pay for your display ad 
many times over. 

Send us copy or cuts for your first in- 
sertion today. 
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Burbach (Continued from page 25) 


all times we endeavor to match in- 
creased expenditures with increased 
income. We avoid needless expense.” 

This A-1 record has come as no sur- 
prise to the worthy citizens of St. Louis. 
They simply look on the story of Ksp-Tv 
as part of the fabulous Pulitzer Saga 
—a saga that began in 1865 when a 
penniless, 18-year-old Civil War veter- 
an arrived at the banks of the Missouri. 
Joseph Pulitzer, a Hungarian immi- 
grant, bought the St. Louis Dispatch in 
1878, merged it with that city’s Post. 
The initial press run was less than 1,000 
copies, but the Pulitzer publishing 
dynasty had been founded. Later came 
the acquisition of the much-respected 
New York World, foundation of the 
Pulitzer prizes, his triumphant world 
tours—but always a chief concern with 
crusading “Lead, lead, 
lead!” Joseph Pulitzer always urged. 

And “lead” the Pulitzer papers did. 
They played a major role in exposing 


journalism. 


the Teapot Dome scandals, helped send 
Boss Thomas Pendergast to jail for 
income tax exasion, in later years re- 
vealed corruption in the administra- 
tion of Gov. Dwight Green of Illinois, 
broke the scandals within the Federal 
Internal Revenue Department. 
with 
Joseph Pulitzer 


“Never be satisfied merely 
printing the news,” 
used to say. It was in that spirit, un- 
doubtedly, that his successors—Joseph 
Pulitzer, the present publisher of the 
Post-Dispatch and associate publisher 
Joseph Pulitzer, Jr.—decided that all 
phases of communication were in their 
province. And so the expansion in 


radio and television was inevitable. 


At the Helm 
George Burbach has been the key 


man in carrying out that expansion. 
A quiet, modest individual, he is yet 
considered an “elder statesman” in the 
radio-tv industry. Today, he lives tele- 
vision, just as he lived radio for two 
decades. He doesn’t look the visionary 
type; in fact, he more or less typifies 
the solid, substantial business execu- 
tive—the man behind the big desk. 

A native of St. Louis, Burbach at- 
tended public schools and business col- 
lege in his home town and broke into 
newspaper business with the old Sz. 
Louis Republic, taking charge of the 
paper’s Chicago office. He resigned in 


1913 to become national advertising 
manager for the Munsey newspaper 
chain with headquarters in New York. 
He held that job only nine months 
when he was offered and accepted the 
position of advertising manager for 
the Post-Dispatch, thus beginning an 
that 
nearly 41 years. 

In 1922, the year that Ksp, the news- 
paper’s radio station, went on the air 


association has continued for 


as Missouri‘s first commercial station, 
Burbach was elected a director of ihe 
Pulitzer Publishing Co., was soon put 
in charge of the broadcast operation’s 
program and business departmenis. 
In 1933 he became general manager of 
KSD, at the same time retaining his post 
as the newspaper's advertising man- 
ager. He relinquished the latter posi- 
tion in 194] when the growing scope 
of the company’s broadcasting activi- 
ties demanded his full time. 


Early Days 


Burbach is as proud of KsD’s pioneer- 
ing efforts as he is of Ksp-Tv’s. The 
station’s experience in remote broad- 
casting, for instance, played an im- 
portant part in paving the way for net- 
work broadcasting on a country-wide 
basis. In 1926, Ksp became one of six 
basic affiliates of the newly-formed Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. and began to 
receive network broadcasts on a regu- 
lar schedule. It was through Burbach’s 
efforts that radio and now tv stations 
have the news facilities of the Associ- 
ated Press. 

Although a real veteran in the in- 
dustry, George Burbach at 70 main- 
tains a fresh viewpoint, is always on 
the lookout for something new. Right 
now, he is on “the color kick,” as he 
puts it, and is busily paving the way 
for the day when multichrome becomes 
commonplace in St. Louis. KSD-TV 
transmitted a color program last De- 
cember within days after the official 
FCC approval and also carried NBC-TV’s 
New Year’s Day colorcast of the Rose 
Bowl parade. Color monitors, ampli- 
fiers and filter equipment have been 
installed to handle network programs: 
slide gear is on order. 

It’s obvious that KsD-Tv and George 
Burbach 


days far from over. In an industry as 


consider the “pioneering” 


dynamic and ever-changing as tele- 
vision, there’s always a new horizon. 
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Why WOOD-TV dominates 
Western Michigan: 


Highest antenna ...... 1,000’ above average terrain 


Greatest power ....... 316,000 watts video 
158,000 watts audio 


"Moet TY soles ..25..-.s 416500 
Largest population: .... 2,000,000 





Highest effective buying income:. . . . $2,835,863,000 
*Based on CBS-Nielson Television Ownership Report 11/1/53 


WOOD.-TV, Grand Rapids only television station, offers you the best 
in technical equipment, plus top local and network programming. 











POP. 60,100 





wooD-TV 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Grandwood Broadcasting Company 


NBC, BASIC; ABC, CBS, DUMONT, SUPPLEMENTARY. ASSOCIATED WITH WFBM-AM AND TV, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
WFDF, FLINT, MICH., WEOA, EVANSVILLE, IND. ® WOOD-AM, WOOD-TV, REPRESENTED BY KATZ AGENCY 
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The Face is Familiar 


* For the past couple years, 
Indianapolitans have been telling 
Jacquelyn Thomas that she looks 
just like the Lynn Stevens they 
watch on television. This isn’t 
hard to understand. She is Lynn 
Stevens. What’s harder to under- 
stand is why she isn’t known by 
her real name professionally. Jac- 
quelyn Thomas sounds swell to us, 
tv or not tv. Since she’s not hiding 
from bill-collectors (she picked a 
great place, in front of 461,000 
television sets, if she were) or 
ashamed of tv.(“.. . happy to admit 
I LOVE IT,” quoth she after we'd 
badgered her into a Statement), 
we up and asked her why her nom 
de tv is Lynn Stevens. 


April 1954, Television Age 


“Because I went to Stephens 
College,” she said. “And Lynn is 
practically the last syllable of my 
first name.” 

“But  S-t-e-p-h-e-n-s isn’t 
S-t-e-v-e-n-s,” we pointed out. 


WFBM 





Say the name out loud... 
and stop bothering me. I got work 
to do.” 

She had, too. She emcees 
Cinderella Weekend every week- 
day afternoon and is commercial 
Omar Weatherman 
every weekday evening. 


hostess on 


# Lynn’s—or Jacquelyn’s—life 
seems to have been pointed square- 
ly at her present occupation. At an 
early age she overwhelmed play- 
mates with cookie talks, using sam- 
ples expropriated from her sales- 
man father. Her adolescence was 
normal 





she wrote poetry and had 
a crush on Nelson Eddy. As a high 
school senior she edited the paper 
and played Lady Macbeth. In col- 
lege she studied dramatics with 
Maude Adams,* wrote, produced, 
directed and tore her hair for the 
college radio station while ad man- 
agering the student paper. (Musi- 
cal bridge here—segue into:) In- 
dianapolis—continuity writer for 
WFB\M, tv audition in ’51, im- 
mediate acceptance by sponsors, 
audience, and a brood of pet bud- 
gereegahs who have talked of noth- 
ing else since. 

It would be an exaggeration to 
say that her audience talks of noth- 
ing else—but only a slight one. 


* Don’t jump at any conclusions. Jacque- 
lyn was born in 1922. 


WFBN-TV 


INDIANAPOLIS @ CBS 


Represented Nationally by the Katz Agency 


Affiliated with WEOA, Evansville; WFDF, Flint; WOOD AM & TV, Grand Rapids 














P TESS (Continued from page 43) 


from set sales and other tv lineage; it 
helps circulation by carrying tv pro- 
gram listings and news. The station, 
in turn, identifies the newspaper owner 
at frequent breaks and recommends 
it be read for program details. 


Gain and Loss 


Advertising-wise, publishers admit 
they have lost some local dollars to 
television, particularly from products 
which are naturals for visual demon- 
strations. But they claim that any such 
dip has been more than compensated 
for by the increase in national ad- 
vertisers’ dollars, promoting tv _re- 
ceiver lines. Plez R. Pettit, advertising 
manager of the Scripps-Howard papers 
in Memphis, reports that in 1947 the 
two papers (including the Sunday edi- 
tion) carried a total of 496,500 radio 
lines. In 1953, radio and tv lineage 
(computed together) was up to 1,208,- 
500, a jump of almost 300 per cent. 
“It’s not fair to credit all of this gain 
to tv,” he says, “but for the most part 
it could be tv lineage.” Mr. Pettit 
points out that other metropolitan pa- 
pers show much the same picture. 

Meanwhile, there is little evidence 
that newspapers have been seriously 
—or even moderately—hurt by tele- 
vision as a competing medium. In 
1953, for example, there were 327 
morning dailies published, the same 
1952; the trend had 
been steadily downward since 1919, At 


number as in 


the same time, there were 1,458 even- 
ing publications, a loss of just one 
from the previous year. Overall cir- 
culation reached an all-time high of 
54.4 million. Lineage carried increased 
by 4.2 per cent with dollar revenues 
up for the third straight year. 

The other side of the picture is just 
as positive. It’s long since evident that 
a well-run, competitive television sta- 
tion can compete against all comers— 
otherwise. In 
market after market, the stations that 


newspaper-owned or 


do a better programming and selling 
job run a more profitable operation 
regardless of ownership. Similarly, 
the most successful newspaper-owned 
stations are those which are openly 
competitive with their own publication 
or radio operation. 

In television, as in any other in- 
dustry. the best man wins. 


P uppets (Continued from page 42) 
netic tape or film. 

The puppets themselves are of flex- 
ible plastic with tinted skins and real 
clothing. All Global will say about its 
patented process is that it uses a “stop 
motion” technique. Apparently each 
puppet is moved slightly in each frame. 

Behind Global are William L. 
Snyder, and Ralph N. Weil, Richard 
E. O’Dea and Arnold Hartley, execu- 
tives at New York’s bi-lingual (Eng- 
lish and Italian) radio station wov. 
Their film activities, which have no 
connection with the station, grew out 
of a brief postwar venture in filming 
tv commercials in a former radio 
studio in Rome. During that period the 
WOV trio expanded their activities to 
Germany where they met Snyder who 
was distributing documentaries and 
puppet-entertainment films. In 1950 
the four men hung out their shingle 
as Global Telefilms and signed up the 
Bavarian puppeteers on an exclusive 
basis. 
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Soilax, Th., Kellogg. 

‘*Linkletter’s House Party"’ (2:30-3 
Pp.m.): 2:30-45—M., W. & F., Kellogg; Tu 
& Th., Lever Bros. 2:45-3—M.-Th., Pilis- 
bury; Fri., Green Giant. 

“Bob Crosby Show’ (M.-F., 3:30-4 
p.m.): 3:30-45—Tu., Calgon; Th., Tappan, 
Fri., Englander. 3:45-4—Tu. & Th., Am 
Dairy; W. & F., Gen. Mills. 


NBC—‘‘Today” (7-9 a.m. EST & CST): 
Multiple sponsorship. ‘‘Kate Smith Hour’’ 
(Mon.-Fri., 3-4 p.m.): Alt. Mon., 3:45-4— 
Corn Products Refining; Tu., 3:45-4—-Dow 
Chemical; Wed., 7% min. bet. 3:15-3:30 
—American Hair & Felt Co.; Wed., 7% 
min. bet. 3:13-3:30—Parker Bros.; Wed., 
3:30-45—Borden Co.; Wed., 3:45-4—Gerber 
Products; Thu., 7% min. bet. 3:15-30— 
Ludens, Inc.; Thu., 3:30-45—Doeskin 
Products; Thu., 3:45-4—Simoniz Co.; Alt. 
Fri., 7% min. bet. 3:15-30—8.0.8. Co. 

**Hawkins Falis’’ (M.-F., 12:15-30 p.m.): 
Alt. Mon., 8.0.8. Co.; W. & F., Wesson 
Oil. 

“Howdy Doody’ (Mon.-Fri., 5:30-6 
p.m.): Mon., 5:30-6—Standard Brands; 
Tu., 5:30-45—Kellogg; Tu., 5:45-6—Col- 
gate-Palmolive; Wed., 5:30-6—Continental 
Baking; Thu., 5:30-45—Kellogg; Thu., 
5:45-6—Standard Brands; Fri., 5:30-45— 
Ludens; Alt. Fri., 5:45-6—International 
Shoe Co. & Welch Grape Juice Co. 

‘“‘Your Show of Shows’’ and ‘‘Martha 
Raye Show’’ (Sat., 9-10:30 p.m.): Alt. 
Sat., 9-9:30—Armour & Co. & RCA’; 10 
min. part. between 9:30-10—Adolph’s Ltd., 
8.0.8., Benrus Watch Co., Griffin Mfg.; 
Alt. Sat., 10 min. part. between 10-10:30 
—Cat’s Paw Rubber, International Silver, 
Lewis-Howe, Whitehall Pharmacal; Var. 
Sat., 10 min. part. between 10-10:30— 
mg & Joh 
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SELLING CIRCLE 


KCMC-TV 


TEXAR:KANA 


rairelilitclms) 





coer “SELLING CIRCLE 


POPULATION —382,000 
RETAIL SALES— $364,000,000 


KCMC-TV @ °°": 


Represented by Venard, Inc. 
Unduplicated Television Coverage In the Booming Southwest 
Sets in Use: 65,107 
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Newspaper Owners (Continued from page 44) 


STATION 


KRLD-TV Dallas 
WFAA-TV Dallas 


WDAN-TV Danville, Ill. 


wuHio-tv Dayton 


KGTV Des Moines 


wwJ-tv Detroit 
WGLV Easton 


WEAU-TV Eau Claire 


WECT-TV Elmira 


KRoD-TV El Paso 


wicu Erie 


WDAY-TV Fargo 
WFTL-TV Ft. Lauderdale 


KFSA-TV Ft. Smith, Ark. 


WBAP-TV Ft. Worth 


KMJ-TV Fresno 


wFMy-Tv Greensboro, N. C. 
wnct Greenville, N. C. 
wFsc-Tv Greenville, S. C. 
KHQA-TV Hannibal, Mo. 


(Quincy, Ill.) 


WHP-TV Harrisburg, Pa. 


wTPa Harrisburg, Pa. 
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OWNER 
Dallas Times-Herald 


Dallas News 


Danville Commercial-News 


Dayton News and Journal-Herald 


Evening Telegram Co. (30%) 


Detroit News 
Easton Express 


Eau Claire Press Co. (241/3%) 
Morgan Murphy (14 1/3%) 


Corning Leader (51%) 
Elmira Advertiser and 
Star-Gazette (49%) 


El Paso Times 


Edward Lamb 


Fargo Forum (34%) 
Ft. Lauderdale News (78.57% ) 


Donald W. & Edith R. Reynolds 


Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 


McClatchy Newspapers 


Greensboro News and Record 


Josh Horne (10%) 
Herbert Brauff (10%) 


Greenville News and Piedmont (39%) 


Hannibal Courier-Post (13.98%) 


Telegraph Press (96.25% ) 


Donald Newhouse 


AFFILIATION 


The Gannett Newspapers. See wect-tv Elmira, 
WHEC-TV Rochester. cp for weTH-Tv Hartford 


James M. Cox Newspapers. See wssB-Tv Atlanta 


Morgan Murphy Newspapers: Superior ( Wis.) 
Telegram. See WEAU-TV Eau Claire, KVOL-TV 
Lafayette 


Eau Claire Leader and Telegram. 

Morgan Murphy Newspapers: Superior Telegram, 
Lafayette (La.) Advertiser and others. 

See KGTV Des Moines, KvoL-tv Lafayette. 
Applicant for Madison, Wis. (Ch 3) 


The Gannett Newspapers. See WDAN-TV Danville, 
WHEC-TV Rochester, wGTH-tv Hartford 


Erie Dispatch. cp for WMAc-TV Massillon. Ap- 
plicant for Orlando, Fla. (Ch 9). Toledo (Ch 11) 


Southwestern Publishing Co.: Ft. Smith South- 
west American and Times Record, also papers in 
Nevada, Oklahoma and Arkansas. Applicant for 
Henderson, Nev. (Ch 2) 


Carter Publications 


Fresno Bee, Sacramento Bee and Modesto Bee. 
Applicant for Sacramento (Ch 10) 


Rocky Mountain Telegram 
Wilson Times 


Lee Newspapers: Wisconsin, lowa, Nebraska, 
Illinois. cp for KGLO-Tv Mason City, Iowa. 
Applicant for Madison, Wis. (Ch 3) 


Harrisburg Patriot and News. 
See KOIN-TV Portland, wsyR-Tv Syracuse 
(Continued on page 61) 














Home (Continued from page 33) 


the latter presented plans for the 
projected set (drawn up by draftsman 
William Riggs) and a cut-out model. 
Weaver asked how much the layout 
would cost, was told “about $200,- 
000.” Unfazed, he ordered work to 
begin. 

During the next three months the 
Home set took shape in NBC’s 67th 
Street studio in mid-Manhattan. Eleven 
working areas were built in a circle 
with a diameter of 60’ 6”, surround- 
ing a turntable. The outer areas in- 
cluded: a flashcast; a cookery; ele- 
mentery; spiral pickup; elevator plat- 
form; tumbler to be installed later; 
workshop; and two spaces for display 
and miscellaneous purposes. 


Floor Plan 
The individual 


structed on platforms raised 18” off 


areas were con- 
the studio proper. Their floors were 
covered with Herculite, a transparent, 
tempered glass made by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. (The material can sup- 
port 600 pounds of live load per square 
foot compared with the usual studio 
requirement of 100 pounds.) The floor- 
ing was inserted in removable sec- 
tions, making it possible to insert a 
special prop such as a fountain or tree 
or to move an entire area to another 
part of the studio. Under each space 
were placed pipes for hot and cold 
water and drainage, vats containing 
pressurized air and slim-line fluores- 
cent lights. 

Now that Home is a going operation, 
the best way to appreciate the physi- 
cal features of the set is to make an 
actual tour of the key areas. Thus, at 
“twelve o'clock” on the circle is: 

The flasheast. This is a $10,000 
moving electric sign which transmits 
messages. Letters, 5” 


wide and 7” 
high, appear on the blue glass front of 
an oblong box, 8’ wide and 18” high. 
A message is placed on the flashcast 
by a typist seated in a room off the 
playing area. As she types on a special 
tape the letters are perforated on the 
tape; the message to go on the screen 
is torn off the machine and inserted in 
a transmitter. For a continuous mess- 
age both ends of the tape are tied 
together. 

Adjacent to the flashcast are two 
monitor screens. It is in this section 


that Editor-in-chief Arlene Francis is 
usually found. From here, with the 
help of the monitors, she can see at a 
glance all that is going on around the 
studio. 

counter-clockwise around 
the circle the next area is: 


Moving 


The cookery. In a space 9’ wide 
and 7.6’ deep, food editor Poppy Can- 
non displays her food products and 
recipes and whips up an occasional 
dish. She has the use of a four-burner 
stove, refrigerator and sink. 


In the adjacent area is the spiral 
pickup. This is, in effect, a three-piece 
telescopic hydraulic tube, 7’ long when 
retracted and 24’ when extended. It 
is mounted from the ceiling, can take 
hold of yard goods, chairs, rugs and 
the like, raise and lower them on a 
horizontal plane and revolve them 
completely in any direction. The pick- 
up safely holds a load of 350 pounds. 


The growery is at “eight o'clock” 
on the circle. Here Will Peigelbeck 
demonstrates “how to tend and care 
for, transplant and grow all kinds of 
garden residents.” (He uses dirt sent 
from all the 48 states and the District 
of Columbia.) Pipes runing under the 
area enable hot house conditions to 
be approximated, thus speeding up the 
growth of plants and flowers. 


The elevator area offers display 
advantages. It holds a platform 10’ by 
8’ which can be lowered as much as a 
foot, raised to a height of 4’ and tilted 
forward 45 degrees. Since the floor 
surface is translucent, it is possible for 
cameras to shoot from behind and 
underneath the elevator. 





Cornberg, Pinkham and model 


At “four o'clock” is the elementery 
area. Hanging over a perforated alumi- 
num floor is an “element machine” 
which reproduces rain, snow, hail, fog 
and air. The chief purpose of the de- 
vice is to illustrate how different prod- 
ucts react to the weather. 

Next is located the tumbler. This - 
floor-mounted piece of equipment 
raises and lowers products in both the 
horizontal and vertical planes or re- 
volves them in either direction. It lifts 
refrigerators, for instance, to show the 
casters or turns sofas over to reveal 
the under-surface as well as the top 
and sides. 


A workshop area is at “one 
o'clock.” It is used to display various 
gadgets, hardware, tools, gardening 
implements, jewelry and so on. Two 
access areas, 7’ wide each, are on 
opposite sides of the circle. 

Within the circle, of course, is the 
turntable area. There are actually 
two concentric turntables, revolving 
independently of each other. The cen- 
ter one elevates, is large enough to 
hold an automobile. When the two 
tables are at the same level. they pro- 
vide a circular floor space 15’ in 
diameter. 

Forming the outside wall of the 
Home set are four cycloramas. Three 
are of latex rubber and can be used 
as rear projection screens. Sixteen feet 


high (17.6' stretched), the 


“cyces” range from 70’ wide to 16.2’. 


when 


Remote Control 


The designers of the studio are 
particularly proud of one ingenious 
piece of equipment—a combination 
“industrial monkey” and remote-con- 
trol camera. The monkey (patterned 
on automatic apple pickers used in the 
Northwest) 
mounted telescopic arm that can ex- 


consists of a_ ceiling- 
tend to 29’ in any direction, revolve 
on its yoke and cradle to 370 degrees 
in either direction. This device directs 
the movement of a camera supported 
on a self-levelling table. Because the 
connecting arm can move in any direc- 
tion 370 degrees and because the 
camera itself can tilt 90 degrees up or 
down, the $30,000 unit can take a 
picture of any part of the set from any 
other part. Both the movement of the 


(Continued on next page) 
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Home (Continued) 


camera and the monkey are controlled 
outside the working area by a camera- 
man and “dolly pusher” respectively. 

Other regular equipment on the 
Home show includes three pedestal 
cameras and one tripod mounted 20’ 
up on a catwalk. Below the tripod is a 


vidicon—a_ small, 13-pound camera 





mounted on a pipe in a fixed position: 
with a wide-open lens, it gives the di- 
rector off-stage a view of the entire set. 

Sound equipment includes two wire- 
less microphones as well as lapel, yoke 
and still mikes, both hidden and ex- 
posed. Jacks are located in strategic 
spots so the various units can be 
plugged in as needed. This, of course. 
gives considerable freedom of move- 
ment for performers and director. So 
do portable switchboards, no larger 
than ordinary music stands, by which 
members of the cast can control any 


mechanism on the set. 
Easy Does It 


In fact, all the equipment and the 
design—elaborate as some of it is— 
that have gone into Home is basically 
aimed at mobility and _ flexibility. 
Says Mr. Linkroum: “The idea was to 
construct a studio which was to play 
in front of cameras, in a sense as a 
display window. Everything was done 
to make it easier for the performers, 
sets and cameras to get together in the 
simplest, quickest and most interest- 
ing way.” 

Adds Sol Cornberg: “The layout 
is based on the principle that in tele- 
vision there is a constant need for 
change. The devices cannot be perma- 
nent. Therefore, the studio was made 
adaptable for change. What doesn’t 
work today can be altered tomorrow.” 

It is in this experimenting, flexible 
approach that Home promises to blaze 
new trails in tv production. Up till 
now, the industry has been heavily 
imitative of the theatre (use of the 
proscenium arch, working in squares) 
and of motion-pictures (pans, wipes 
and all kinds of optical devices). The 
Home studio shows that at last tele- 
vision is striking out to find designs 
and techniques especially appropriate 
to the medium—in other words, a 


home of its own. 

















THE SENATOR’S VIEWS. Senator 
Charles E. Potter (R., Mich.) is mov- 
ing into his new job as top Senate tv 
legislator for the Republicans with the 
same determination that he has 
brought to every task he’s ever tackled. 
If the past is any criterion, he’s likely 
to become a considerable power in the 
field before long. 

Sen. Potter was an infantry officer 
in Europe during World War II and 
lost both legs from battlefield wounds. 
While he was getting used to life with- 
out legs in hospitals back home, he 
wrote a manual on how communities 
could help severely wounded veterans 
get back into useful occupations. It 
has become a standard text on the 
subject. 

Just last month he was tossed into 
the tv picture when he was named 
Chairman of the Communications Sub- 
committee of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. He 
cheerfully admitted then he didn’t 
know beans about the subject and he 
still makes no pretense of being an 
expert. 

But he’s learning fast and he likes 
the work. In an interview with TELE- 
VISION AGE he said he’s “thoroughly 
enjoying” his course of sprouts on the 
problems of tv. The men who have 
been helping him with tv matters say 
he’s a quick study. During the inter- 
view, he showed that he’s learned his 
lines well. It’s also safe to say, though, 
that the junior Senator from Michigan 
shows he hasn’t been in the part very 
long. He hasn’t yet got real familiarity 
with tv terms. Most of the personalities 
in the field are still new to him. He 
hasn’t had a chance to look at all sides 
of every problem. His thinking is still 
tentative. 


Top Priority 


But he knows what he doesn’t know, 
which is more than can be said for a 
lot of Senators. And he intends to pry 
deeply into every problem before he 
makes any decision about it. 

From his point of view, he told 
TELEVISION AGE, the most pressing 
problem for tv at the moment is uhf. 


Washington Memo 


He expects to stage a complete airing 
of uhf ailments shortly. The more peo- 
ple that get into the act, he thinks, 
“the better chance there is that some- 
one will come up with an idea that will 


” 


be worth something.” So he’s going 
to call everyone—government, the net- 
works, the manufacturers, and, of 
course, the uhfers, themselves. 

Sen. Potter isn’t inclined to blame 
anyone in particular for uhf woes. He 
thinks there’s something to be said 
for the view that, if only the next two 
or three years could be passed by in 
a hurry, many difficulties would dis- 
appear. But he isn’t closing his eyes 
to the serious financial straits that 
most uhfers are in at the moment. 


Help Needed 
Uhf, he believes, is “definitely” the 


place where the major future expan- 
sion of tv is going to take place, so 
it’s got to be coddled a little, at least 
for a while. “I'd hate to see the same 
thing happen to uhf that happened to 
fm radio,” he said. Whatever helping 
hand is extended, Sen. Potter thinks, 
it’s got to fall short of the outright 
subsidy that some uhf supporters now 
think is necessary. The Senator is a 
believer in less, not more, government 
interference with private enterprise. 

One source of great promise, Sen. 
Potter hopes, is the set maker. If man- 
ufacturers can be persuaded to start 
turning out large numbers of sets that 
will receive uhf as well as vhf, he 
thinks, the overall problem will be re- 
duced greatly. That might be a “life- 
saver,” he said. As for Sen. Johnson’s 
(D., Colo.) proposal to permit owners 
to buy into two uhf stations if they'll 
give up one vhf outlet, the Michigan- 
der is “not too convinced.” He asked, 
“How can you tell whether anyone 
would take advantage of it?” 

Subscription tv, according to the 
Senator, is not a pressing problem for 
him yet. He agrees that it’s astonish- 
ing to find how much people will pay 
to watch a single tv program at home 
and also agrees that some day this is 
going to be a hot chestnut for the 
Congress to hold. 
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While sightseeing 


on the Winnebago Indian Res- 
ervation in nearby Thurston 
County, a lady came across a 
wrinkled old brave riding on a 
pony. Walking behind him was 
a squaw loaded with a 21-inch 
tv set. “Why isn’t your squaw 
riding?” asked the tourist. The 


reply: “She no got pony.” 


KVTV-Channel 9 


reaches 3] farm- 





The 


Agency got lots more details. 


mont. 


rich counties in 
Sioux - City - Sue - 
land with half a 
million folks who 
got 100,000 tv sets 
and $800 million 
in buying power. 
KVTV got CBS, 
NBC, ABC & Du- 
Katz 
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(A Program Aid) 


and practical 
scripts for the 
jon of songs im 
comic and pic- 
torial fashion. 

The very latest song hits 
as well as the standa 
favorites are developed 
into photogenic sketches 
which can — 
tively as complete musica 
shows, as production num- 
bers in variety programs 
or as scene-setting seg- 
ments. 

There are dozens of 

ys in which you can 
oaenn the BMI Sketchbook 
to advantage. 


Timely 
working 


A Monthly BMI TV Service 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « 
TORONTO e 


HOLLYWOOD 
MONTREAL 
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On educational tv matters, Sen. 
Potter is far less of a crusader then 
the previous Republican tv leader, the 
late Sen. Tobey of New Hampshire. 
“I can’t visualize that educational tv 
will ever develop to the extent some 
people claim,” he said. He feels the 
government has been “very generous” 
in allotting channels for education and 
“has gone about as far as it can go” 
in sponsoring and encouraging this 
phase of the medium. True to his gen- 
eral philosophy, Sen. Potter thinks the 
Federal government should carefully 
avoid any action that might lead to 
control, or attempted control, over 
broadcast programming. 

One last word of good cheer for 
the admen: Sen. Potter believes that 
any product can properly be the sub- 
ject of a tv commercial, so long as it 
is not in itself offensive and so long 
as the copy is in good taste. He has 
no objection to plugs for beer. Says 
he, “I can’t see why ads that are okay 
to print aren’t perfectly all right to 
broadcast.” 


BEER AND BASEBALL. There’s 
very little excitement hereabouts over 
the effort by Sen. Johnson (D., Colo.) 
to clamp the anti-trust laws on any ball 
club that is owned by a brewery. The 
measure won't get anywhere, at least 
in this session. 

Underlying the Johnson bill, how- 
ever, is a situation that shouldn’t be 
ignored by the tv industry. It could 
have become a vehicle for a strenu- 
ous attack by prohibitionists on beer 
advertising over tv channels. 

This is not to say that Mr. Johnson 
was primarily interested in hampering 
beer commercials. His main concern 
in this case was protection of minor 
league ball, a regular passion with him. 

Not so the professional drys who 
gathered at the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee last month when Sen. Johnson 
argued for his bill. They were on hand 
because they hoped they spotted a 
situation they could take advantage of. 

Said one of them, “We’re not only 
concerned with the connection between 
beer and baseball, we’re desperately 
anxious to break that tie.” He didn’t 
ask to be heard in the present case 
because, “we didn’t want to get in 
Johnson’s way.” 

Another prohibitionist who sat in 
the back of the room at the hearing 


said, “Of course, we’re glad to see the 
publicity that beer’s domination of 
baseball is getting in this case. We'd 
be for any bill that would do that. But 
we're not quite certain that this thing 
is a band-wagon for us.” 

The drys would like nothing better 
right now than an issue that would 
put the beer companies in a bad light 
with the public. They haven’t had a 
good issue to dramatize for a long 
time. But they aren’t discouraged and 
probably never will be. 

Some of the most diligent work in 
this field is being done by the Metho- 
dists. Though hampered by lack of 
funds, they are taking the basic ap- 
proach of trying to enter the field of 
tv themselves. They are preparing tv 
scripts to get their point of view 
across, but they haven’t made much 
progress in putting any shows on the 
air. They hope they can persuade some 
stations, possibly even a network, to 
give them time to present their views. 

Meanwhile, on the grass-roots level, 
the drys have dropped several anti- 
beer advertising bills into state legisla- 
tive hoppers—though only one has as 
yet gotten beyond that point. In Mas- 
sachusetts they would make it unlaw- 
ful to “employ a female to advertise 
alcoholic beverages on any broadcast 
or telecast of a sporting event” when 
the program originated within the 
state. A proposal in California would 
require approval by the State Board 
of Equalization of any alcoholic 
beverage advertising in any medium; 
drys in Kentucky suggested that the 
state’s representatives in Washington 
lobby against liquor advertising over 
facilities subject to Federal regulation. 
A bill in Mississippi would allow alco- 
holic advertising on tv or radio only 
on weekdays between 8 p. m. and 1 
a. m., provided it offered a “moderate 
statement” of qualities of the brand 
and made no reference to women, 
children, families or legal holidays. 

In Michigan, however, the House 
has actually voted to prohibit the 
Liquor Control Commission from sell- 
ing any alcoholic beverages advertised 
on a Michigan-originated tv program 
in which “the drinking of alcoholic 
liquors, wines and beers is dramatized 
as a part of the advertising of a spon- 
sor.” In this case, the eternal vigilance 
of the prohibitionists threatens the 
freedom of the broadcasters. 











Advertisement 


T.\. story board 


A column sponsored by one of the leading film producers in television 


NEW YORK: 200 EAST 56TH STREET 
CHICAGO: 16 EAST ONTARIO STREET 


A star-strewn sky, especially composed ethereal music, a lovely dream girl and 
inspired optical effects surround Bulova’s “Goddess of Time” with an aura 
of magic. Glamorous display and skillfull selling focus on the “incomparable 
beauty” of the watch. The first in a series of “out-of-this-world” TV spots created 
by SARRA for the Bulova Watch Company. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 





For the third successive year SARRA has been chosen to produce the Auto-Lite 
TV series of Salutes to American Automobile Makers. Used on Suspense, each 
commercial presents a prominent company official extolling the virtues of his 
make of cars. Here you see one of the Chrysler line. Other cars featured—all 
Auto-Lite users—are DeSoto, Plymouth, Dodge, Studebaker, Nash, Hudson, 
Kaiser, Willys, and Packard. Produced by SARRA for Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
through Cecil & Presbrey, Inc. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 





With a trio of amusing cartoon characters sounding discordant “Mi-mi-mis”, 
SARRA animates the announcer’s question: “Feeling off key?” The Answer: 
“Turn to Brioschi, the pleasant antacid!” is illustrated with shots of the Brioschi 
jar beside a fizzing glass. “Ah-h”, sings the trio in perfect harmony this time— 
and a strong sales message is subtly put across. Created by SARRA for Ceribelli 
& Co. through Pettinella Advertising Company. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 





In this series of TV spots SARRA’s talent for the extraordinary in lighting effects 
dramatizes the beauty of design and the rich sheen of the Mirro Aluminum. 
The products are shown individually for strong product identification; live action 
home scenes demonstrate their use, as a persuasive “voice over” brings out their 
sales points. Produced by SARRA for The Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co., 
through The Cramer-Krasselt Co. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
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Wall Street Report 


bearish Wall Street has shown a 
definite trend toward 


short in- 
terest this past month. But the pessi- 
mism seems in marked contrast to the 
optimism of year-end reports which 
corporations issued during the same 
period. And if this 


seems true for many industries gen- 


contradiction 


erally, it is notable among television 
stocks, in particular. 

“Short selling” had a dramatic sig- 
nificance during the Golden Days of 
high finance when it smacked of in- 
trigue and inside information. But 
those days have long since passed. 
Today, company officials cannot casu- 
ally sell short merely to “shake out” 
a few buyers or to cause a jiggle in 
the listing. In fact, company officers 
today are prohibited from selling short 
the stock in their own organizations. 
And all other short sales are not ef- 
had 
uptick after the sell order is given. 

Nevertheless, in the middle of last 
month, the New York Stock Exchange 
listed a total of 142 stocks which had 
interest of 5,000 or 
shares or which had, within the course 
of a month, changed their short posi- 
tion by 2,000 or more shares. Eight of 
the 142 were television stocks. 


fective until the stock has one 


a_ short more 


The eight stocks, which traders ex- 
pected to drop to lower prices in the 
near future were, in order of short- 
General Electric (64,- 


sale volume, 





836); RCA (28,845); Westinghouse 
Electric (19,718) ; Motorola (14,688) ; 
Admiral Corp. (12,024); Philco (9.- 
211); Zenith (7,144). and Sylvania 
(4.845). 
The trend 


stronger for all. The most significant 


toward short sale was 
gain was in Sylvania stock. Its short 
interest position rose from 959 to 4,845 
shares—within the span of one month. 
Runnerup for the “honor” was the 
Admiral Corp. whose short interest in- 
creased by nearly 4,000 shares. But 
in some instances, the figures were 
misleading. General Electric, for ex- 
ample, realized the greatest increase 
—some 8,000 new short-term shares. 
The figure is insignificant, however, 
because the corporation has a pro- 
portionately large number of shares. 


Still Gaining 


But the most interesting part of the 
report is that without exception all tv 
stocks in the short list showed gains, 
and some were very impressive. Gen- 
eral Electric, for example, was ex- 
ceptionally strong during February and 
early March, as reported in this de- 
partment last month. As a result, it 
came as no surprise when GE’s presi- 
dent Ralph J. Cordiner announced that 
1953 earnings (equal to $5.75 per 
share) were the second highest in the 
company’s history. He proposed that 
the stock be split, three shares for one, 


as of April 20. General Electric stock, 
which had already increased in value 
by $38 per share during the previous 
nine months, climbed to a new high of 
104%. 

General Electric’s action has made 
Wall Streeters look toward Westing- 
house as the next candidate for a 
stock-split, although probably on the 
more modest basis of two-for-one. 
Westinghouse happily listed its 1953 
earnings at $4.53 per share, as com- 
pared with $4.23 for the previous year. 
Actually, 1953 
quarter was a big disappointment to 


however, the final 
Westinghouse. The company’s opera- 
ting profit in that period was only $4 
million, a sharp contrast to the $29 
million earned during the first quarter. 
Nevertheless, other income (including 
a $16-million tax refund) brought the 
fourth quarter total to a respectable 
$21-million profit. 

Emerson, with a fiscal year ending 
Oct. 31, issued its report for the 13 
weeks ending Jan. 30 and showed a 
decline in profits to 23 cents a share 
from the 46 cents earned during the 
comparable 1953 period. The com- 
pany’s sales are strong, however, and 
its dollar volume for the 


year may 


well top the $75.9 million in 1953. 


Military Factor 


Motorola, another of the chosen 
eight, acknowledged that its first 
quarter sales in 1954 are running 


about 30 per cent below last year’s 
rate. The company is becoming more 
dependent upon military contracts, 
expected to increase from 25 to 40 
per cent this year. They will represent 
about 23 per cent of the total Motor- 
ola output, as compared with 
In 1953, Motorola 


earned $3.66 per share, a four-cent in- 


& per 
cent last year. 
crease over the previous year. 

Both Philco and Rca, also on the 
list, gained strength during the month. 
According to their annual reports, 
Philco had a net profit equal to $4.8 
per share (compared with $3.15 the 
previous year), and RCA earned $2.27 
per share, a 17-cent gain over 1952. 
Philco sales were off in the last quarter 
of 1953, president William Balderston 
explained, adding that the price cuts 
taken then had reduced profits. He 
quickly added that company sales have 
but he was less as- 


now recovered, 
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Hey, Mr. Time-Buyer — 


This is HOT news! 


























|] In two ) 
short months —. 
me TV homes 
up 13% 
UHF homes UHF 
up 125% nae 
AR WWLP WWLP 
won [4] | AUDIENCE [3 
— UP 
296%!" é) 
% of total homes % of total homes 
Nevember 1, 1953 January 11, 1954 


A trend—? Man, it’s a runaway! 
And these figures prove what 
we've said all along: 

You can’t cover this rich 
Springfield-Hartford market (see 
map below) without WWLP 


Channel 61 — the only NBC-ABC 
TV station 
market. 

* Ask our representatives to show 
you our January Telepulse. Or 
write us direct. 


in the combined 


CHANNEL 61 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
150 kw EFFECTIVE RADIATED POWER 
SPRINGFIELD TELEVISION BROADCASTING CORP. 
61 Chestnut Street * Phone Spfid. 2-4181 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
National 


Boston 
Geo. P. Hollingbery Co. Bertha Bannan 
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sertive about this year’s profits. Mean- 
while, the RCA story had been com- 
pletely disclosed by Brig. Gen. Sarnoff 
two months earlier, and the annual 
report added only that Rca has a mili- 
tary order backlog of $500 million. 
Zenith made its 1953 report, show- 
ing earnings of $11.44 a share in con- 
trast to $11.87 for the previous year. 
Although earnings declined slightly, 
they would have risen to $12.61 per 
share if Zenith has not suffered a 
$576,656 loss as a result of flood 
damage to its Kansas City plant. 


Color Factor 


Admiral reported $3.48-per-share 
earnings for 1953 against $3.69 the 
previous year. The company had spent 
substantial amounts, according to 
president Ross Siragusa, on pre-pro- 
duction and tooling costs for new 


products, including color tv. 


@Meanwhile, another year-end report 
showed that the Storer Broadcasting 
Co. last year realized the most profit- 
able of its 27 years. After paying just 
under $4 million in Federal taxes, 
Storer scored a net profit of $1.9 mil- 
lion. Reversing the usual procedure, 
Storer’s station holdings (seven am 
and five tv outlets) are augmented by 
ownership of a newspaper, the Miami 
Beach Sun, plus substantial holdings in 
a Cuban tv station and The Standard 
Tube Co., Detroit. In January, Storer 
bought the Empire Coil Co. of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. And its stock, the first 
public issue of which was made in 
November, has risen from 14 to 22. 


1954 Last 
Stock High-Low Quote* 
ABC-UPT 17%-14% 16%4 
ADMIRAL 215-19 20 
AVCO 5%4- 456 5% 
CBS 4814-4156 46% 
DU MONT 10%- 94% 9% 
EMERSON 11%-10 105 
GE 1044-87 101% 
MAGNAVOX 1834-1614 17% 
MOTOROLA 37% -30% 3655 
PHILCO 334-28 325% 
RCA 27% -22% 265% 
RAYTHEON 1014- 8% 9% 
SYLVANIA 36%-31% 34% 
WESTINGHOUSE 64%4-50% 58% 
ZENITH 714%4-63% 69 

*As of March 25, 1954 
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the Agenda 


American Public Re- 
lations Assn., 10th an- 
nual convention, Shel- 


ton Hotel, New York 


4-6: 


cps Television Film 
Sales Clinic, New York 


5-7: 


7-10: Ohio State University 
Institute for Education 
by Radio-Television, 
Columbus 
National Advertising 
Agency Network, man- 


12-18: 


agement conference, 
Boca Raton. Fla. 

Annual Peabody 
Awards luncheon meet- 
ing of Radio-TV Ex- 
ecutives Society, Hotel 


New York 


14: 


Roosevelt, 


Inside Advertising 


Week 


18-23: 


Canadian Assn. of 
Radio-TV Broadcasters, 
seminar, 


19: 


advertising 
Toronto 
American Newspaper 


20-22: 


Publishers Assn., an- 
nual meeting, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York 
22.24: American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, an- 
nual meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


American Women in 
Radio and Television, 


22-25: 


annual convention, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

4th District Advertis- 
ing Federation of 
America, 
vention, Sorene Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


23-25: 


annual con- 


Brand Names Day, an- 


28: 

nual convention of 
Brand Names Founda- 
tion, Waldorf-Astoria, 


New York 











Newspaper Owners (Continued from page 52) 


STATION OWNER AFFILIATION 
KGMB-TV Honolulu Honolulu Star Bulletin (24.25% ) 
KONA Honolulu Honolulu Advertiser (50%) 
KPRC-TV Houston Houston Post 
wsaz-TV Huntington, Huntington Publishing Co. (899% ) Huntington Herald Dispatch and Advertiser 
W. Va. 
KTVH-TV Hutchinson- J. P. & S. F. Harris (2.17% each) Hutchinson News Herald and 
Wichita 4 other papers in Kansas and lowa 
wJTv Jackson, Miss Jackson Clarion Ledger and News 
wJHP-TV Jacksonville John H. Perry Associates Jacksonville Journal and other papers 
WMBR-TV Jacksonville Washington Post See wtop-tv Washington 
wJAc-Ttv Johnstown Johnstown Tribune-Democrat 
WDAF-TV Kansas City Kansas City Star 
WGAL-TV Lancaster J. F. & J. H. Steinman See wbdEL-Tv Wilmington, WLEv-Tv Bethlehem 
KLAS-TV Las Vegas Herman Greenspun (5%) Las Vegas Sun 
WLBR-TV Lebanon Lebanon News (36%) 
' Kcop ‘Los Angeles Copley Press 8 California and 4 Illinois papers 
KTTV Los Angeles Los Angeles Times 
WHAS-TV Louisville Louisville Courier-Journal 
WETV Macon Macon Telegraph and News 16% of radio station which “part owns WETV 
KBES-TV Medford, Ore. Amos E. Voorhies (50% ) Grants Pass Courier 
wmcr Memphis Memphis Commercial Appeal Scripps-Howard. 
See wcpo-tv Cincinnati, wews Cleveland 
wcoc-Tv Meridian D. W. & Mrs. R. S. Gavin Meridian Record and 
Clarke County Tribune, Quitman, Miss. 
Applicant for Jackson (Ch 47) 
WTOK-TV Meridian James H. Skewes (11%) Meridian Star 
wtMJ-Tv Milwaukee Milwaukee Journal 
wcco-Tv Minneapolis- Mid-Continent Radio-Television, Ridder Publications:St. Paul Dispatch and 12 
St. Paul Inc. (53%), owned by St. Paul other papers in California, Washington, Minne- 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press (50%) sota, North and South Dakota and New York. 
and Minnesota Tribune Co. (50%) See wpsM-TV Superior 
wPIx New York New York News See we6n-Tv Chicago 
wTaR-TV Norfolk Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
; (Continued on next page) 
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Newspaper Owners (Consinued) 


STATION 


wky-Tv Oklahoma City 
wcau-Tv Philadelphia 


WFIL-Tv Philadelphia 


KOAM-TV Pittsburg, Kan. 


WKJF-TV Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KOIN-TV Portland, Ore. 


WGEM-TV Quincy, Ill. 
wNAo-TV Raleigh 
WEEU-TV Reading 


KzTvV Reno 


WHEC-TV Rochester 


WHBF-TV Rock Island 


KFEQ-TV St. Joseph 


Ksb-Tv St. Louis 
KSTM-TV St. Louis 
KSBW-TV Salinas 
KFsD-Tv San Diego 
KRON-TV San Francisco 
WKAQ-TV San Juan 


KVTV Sioux City 


WSBT-TV South Bend 
KHQ-TV Spokane 


KYTV Springfield, Mo. 
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OWNER 
Oklahoma Publishing Co. 


Philadelphia Bulletin 
Philadelphia Inquirer 


Joplin Globe Publishing Co. 
(option to buy 30%) 


Agnes J. Reeves Greer 


Mitzi & S. I. Newhouse Jr. (50%) 


Quincy Herald-Whig (70.3%) 
Raleigh News & Observer (12.5%) 
Reading Eagle and Times (99%) 


Southwestern Publishing Co. (50%) 
Donald W. Reynolds (50%) 


The Gannett Newspapers (85.72% ) 


Rock Island Argus (17.165%) 


St. Joseph News Press & Gazeite 
(43%) 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

East St. Louis (Ill.) Journal (10%) 
San Francisco Chronicle (25%) 
Elliott L. Cushman 

San Francisco Chronicle 

El Mundo 


Register & Tribune Co., Des Moines 


South Bend Tribune 
Spokane Chronicle 


Springfield Newspapers, Inc. (50%) 


AFFILIATION 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times 


Joplin Globe & News-Herald 


Morgantown (W. Va.) Dominion News 


Portland Oregonian. 
See wTpa Harrisburg, wsyr-Tv Syracuse 


Reynolds owns 75% of Southwestern. 
See KFSA-TV Ft. Smith 


Rochester Times-Union and Democrat & Chron- 
icle and chain of New York papers. 

See WECT-TV Elmira, WDAN-Tv Danville, WGTH-TV 
Hartford 


See KBAK-TV Bakersfield, KRON-TV San Francisco 
San Diego Shopping News 


See KSBW-TV Salinas, KBAK-TV Bakersfield 


Des Moines Register and Tribune, Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune, Look Magazine. Applicant for 
Des Moines (Ch 8), Minneapolis-St. Paul (Ch 9) 


Springfield News and Leader & Press; president 
Tams Bixby Jr. and son own 70% of Muskogee 
(Okle.) Phoenix and Times-Democrat, applicant 
for Muskogee (Ch 8) 


(Continued on page 67) 











IF YOU WANT 7X Om BOS 


(not guesses .. . not estimates... 





not opinions . . . not ambiguities . . .) 


about HOW MANY people your 
TV business publication 
advertising reaches — 


about WHAT KIND of people your 
TV business publication 


advertising reaches — 


Television Age Has Them! 


Television Age (alone of all the publications 
in its field) is now CCA... 
now offers you dependable, 
nationally-accepted Controlled 
Circulation Audit Reports. 


Here’s what this means to everyone who 
sells television time 
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THERE ARE ALL KINDS OF 
FACTS-- and you can usually turn up some 


combination of them to prove whatever you 


want proved. 


This has been the confused plight brought on 
by well-meant efforts of publications in our 
field who are trying to prove their superior- 


ity over all the rest. 


Media squabbles, as a rule, are of consuming 
importance only to the participants. They 
muddy the real facts, make the prospective 
advertiser’s job of picking the right publica- 
tions more difficult and cast suspicion on the 


validity of everybody’s claims. 


Besides—in an era when established media 
measurement methods are widely accepted 
and respected—the whole fracas borders on 


the juvenile. 


TELEVISION AGE . . newest of the publica- 
tions devoted to covering the TV business 
(and the only magazine covering it fully) . . 
believes the time is at hand for greater 


maturity. 


This is why TELEVISION AGE—alone of the 
five publications in its field—has now placed 
the auditing of its circulation in the compe- 
tent hands of Controlled Circulation Audit, 
Inc. This long-established organization has 
examined the circulation records of TELE- 
VISION AGE with an impartial thoroughness 
that leaves no room for guesses or estimates, 


no opportunity for bias, misinterpretation, 


or misleading circulation breakdowns. 
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WHAT DOES A 
CCA AUDIT REPORT 
MEAN? 


Quite a few things that cannot be assured 
by any “publisher’s sworn statement” or 
an ordinary auditor’s count of names on 
circulation galleys. Regular CCA Audit 
Reports . . 


(1) take the bias and possible inaccuracies out of 
circulation totals claimed by the publication 
itself. 


(2) apply a uniform, long-tested yardstick of mea- 
surement that advertisers and agencies have 
learned to rely on. 


(3) set up standard categories of recipient-occupa- 
tions for all CCA publications serving the same 
general fields (thus eliminating “grouping” 
that may conceal circulation coverage deficien- 
cies). 


(4) actually verify that copies reach the names 
claimed, and that the occupations and titles 
stated for them are correct. 


(5 


— 


determine duplications on lists, “padded” cir- 
culation, and “dead-wood” names no longer 
at addresses where copies are sent. 


(6) establish how the publication’s circulation 
records have been built, and what methods are 
used to keep them up-to-date. 


(7) issue notarized reports of audit findings for each 
six-month period. 











IN SHORT-- the facts about how many peo- 
ple are reached by TELEVISION AGE, 
and who they actually are, now become 
facts verified by CCA auditors . . and not 
merely TELEVISION AGE’s individual 


evaluation of its own worth! 


(It would make better sense for all, we think, 
if other publications in this area would open 
up their circulation records to the skilled, 
uniform and accepted type of audit by which 
CCA takes the hecus-pecus out of business 


publication coverage claims.) 


IN THIS.. just as in other important ways 
since its first issue eight months ago . . TELE- 


VISION AGE again takes the lead! 














We can’t speak for the others 


who purport to chronicle current trends in the television 
business because they all have their separate ways of measuring 
the quantity and quality of their circulations. 


But we DO know that this is what our CCA Audit Report says about 
TELEVISION AGE for the six-month period ending January, 1954: 


Total Controlled Circulation, as Verified by CCA, for Issues from August, 1953, through January, 1954: 


8,402 





Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 


A STEADY INCREASE, month after month, until the January, 1954, issue attained this 
CCA-Audited analysis of distribution. (Note particularly that over 80% of the total copies 
go to executives at agencies with TV departments, and at national and regional advertisers. ) 


AGENCIES: (National and regional advertising agencies with TV depart- 
ments; including presidents, account executives, TV directors and 
timebuyers. ) 4,840 


ADVERTISERS: (National and regional advertisers; including presidents and ad- 
vertising managers. ) 1,812 


TV STATIONS & 
REPRESENTATIVES: (Currently operating or soon to start; including owners, general 
managers and commercial managers. Also station representation 


firms; including owners and regional managers.) 1,248 
TV FILM COMPANIES: (Including owners and general managers.) 37 
7,937 


How does this compare with the TELEVISION AGE ...... . . 6,652 
OTHER FOUR PUBLICATIONS concen- 
trating on coverage of television business? 
Despite differences in their methods of 
breaking down circulation, we can lump 


SPGMBCGR = © © © w@ eo © ele CROSS 


BROADCASTING-TELECASTING . .. . 5,722 





their all-important TV agency & advertiser i a 
distribution and arrive at these significant 
comparisons* : RADIO-Tv DAILY . . . . No Breakdown Given 


*From February issue, Business Publications Section, Standard Rate & Data 


In only six months, Television Age has climbed into first place 
— with more copies reaching the vital TV Agency-Advertiser 
category than any other publication in its field! 


There must be a reason (and there is!) . . 
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AND WHY HAS 


Television Age 


moved into FIRST PLACE so fast, with 


the most circulation among decision-making 
agency and advertiser executives? 


WHY have so many of these men and women 
voluntarily expressed their enthusiasm for 
TELEVISION AGE and so often told us how 
closely they read each issue? 


It’s safe to credit this remarkable ac- 
ceptance to a distinctive kind of editorial 
vitamin. You'll find very little spinach 
in the pages of TELEVISION AGE. In- 
stead, there’s an outstanding amount of 
real meat! * 


Interest in television—most complex of all 
advertising media—reaches greater intensity 
with every month. And the type of informa- 
tion these agency and advertiser executives 
receive (and avidly read) in TELEVISION 
AGE is part-and-parcel to their personal 
progress as advertising experts. Understand- 
ably, it takes them very little time to récog- 
nize editorial leadership when they encounter 
it thus, month after month. 


It shouldn’t take very long, either, for 
anyone with a message for this special 
group to recognize the potential of 
TELEVISION AGE’s advertising pages . . 
particularly with the biggest concentra- 
tion of their most important prospects 
available at such reasonable cost. 


Do you have TELEVISION AGE’s latest 
rate card? 


Television Age 


NOW -- CCA 


... the only magazine covering the 
television business completely 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
PLaza 1-1122 
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“REAL MEAT... «.. 


be nourishing and well prepared. Aware 
of this, TELEVISION AGE regularly retains 
the services of an extremely well-known re- 
search firm (name on request) to survey the 
basic editorial interests of its agency-and-ad- 
vertiser readers . . to determine what phases 
of the TV business they want most to read 
about. 


Actual reporting and seeking out of facts, 
writing and re-writing of stories, careful edit- 
ing and condensing to essentials—these are 
carried on by one of the most competent 
staffs in the entire advertising business paper 


field. 


TELEVISION AGE doesn’t guess what TV’s 
decision-makers want to know about. We find 
out. Then we write it for fast, clear reading 
by busy people. 


Does all this prove out? The host of unso- 
licited commendations that come steadily 
from TV planners and buyers—men and 
women whose names are known to every TV 
station manager in America—are proof in 
abundance. 


TELEVISION AGE, you see, has done more 
than build the biggest circulation (and the 
only CCA-Audited circulation) among TV 
agency and advertiser executives. We’ve also 
taken unprecedented care to create exactly 
the type of editorial content that holds the 
interest of this influential audience you want 
to impress with your message. It’s an unbeat- 
able combination—first in numbers AND 
first in quality of readers. 

















Sales That Sparkle 


When Detroit jeweler Emil Rose first turned to television as a sales 
medium, he had a downtown outlet and six neighborhood stores. Today, 
some 900 hours of tv time later, he has two more shops (another opens 
this month) and two and a half times the business. Says Rose: “We 
started small in television. Currently, we 
put two-thirds of our advertising budget 
into tv—which indicates how we regard 
the medium.” 

Rose began by sponsoring a late movie 
in April, 1950 over wjBK-Tv Detroit at 11 
p-m. on Sunday nights. That fall the 
amount of time was doubled. Additional 
step-ups came in 1951 and 1952. Right 
from the start the Rose program was 
known as Motion Picture Academy. 

In May of 1952 the retail chain took 
a deep breath and a calculated gamble 





Emil Rose —airing an Academy presentation over 
WXYz-TV at 8 p.m. on Sunday nights 
opposite the big, popular network shows, Comedy Hour and Toast of the 
Town. Surprisingly enough, the move payed off, pulling better than the 
late evening slot. Rose figured out the answer: The viewing audience 
was so much larger at 8 p.m. that a 10 per cent overflow at that hour 


totalled more than a 65-75 per cent penetration at 11 p.m. 


So the Sunday night competition against the network programs still 
continues. The Rose Jewelry Co. also runs its Academy films over WXxyz- 
Tv at 11:15 p.m. on Thursdays and Fridays. 


The firm’s tv approach is basically “low pressure.” Almost all the com- 
mercials consist of live demonstrations of goods available at the stores. 
They run from one to 3!4 minutes long and are handled by a male an- 
nouncer—tests showed that female presentations failed to sell as well. 
Each week the address of an outlying store is plugged along with that of 
the downtown shop. Also stressed is an unconditional 30-day, money-back 
guarantee on all purchases—a policy Rose considers a major factor in 
its steady growth. 


Merchandise promoted over television is always stocked in large 
quantity, to avoid the possibility of a sell-out. No loss leaders are featured: 
a markup of at least 25 per cent is maintained. Rose finds that tv is far 
more effective than newspapers for sustained campaigns—a response is 
often noted as much as two months after the original commercial. One- 
time “specials”, on the other hand, generally are pushed via newspapers. 


In January, 1953 the company inaugurated a mail order department 
keyed to its tv show. A volume of $140,000 was recorded that year, but 
the department was then discontinued. The reason: it tended to reduce 
all-important store traffic. Today. Rose takes no phone orders for tele- 
vision-promoted merchandise except Cop's, add-ons to installment ac- 
counts or reopenings of old accounts. 


All in all, the Rose tv formula has proved so successful that the firm’s 
agency, W. B. Doner & Co., Detroit, has picked up the identical package 
and applied it, lock, stock and barrel to accounts in other cities—with 
equal success. 











Speaking of TV... 


Rare is the person who doesn’t have some- 
thing to say about the ever-changing tele- 
vision scene. Recently these names and 
these views made news: 


Spyros Skouras, president of 20th - 
Century-Fox Films, Inc., when asked 
what impact tv has had on the movies: 

Impact? It’s knocked hell out of us 
already. 


e © a 


A Springfield, Mass. tailor: 

I think tv has a lot to do with caus- 
ing more men to dress better. People 
see how well men like Fred Allen and 
Ed Sullivan look, and they begin to 
become conscious of how their suit 
sags or is out of style. 


% * * 


Miss Catherine E. Barry, associ- 
ate curator of the Hayden Planetarium, 
New York City, explaining the boom 
in the planetarium’s attendance: 

Tv has whetted youngster’s appetites 
for information about outer space. In- 
formation which their parents cannot 
provide. 


* & * 


Miss Mary Louise Handley, act- 
ing dean of the Detroit Conservatory 
of Music: 

I think tv has encouraged people to 
develop new talents. We often get a 
flood of phone calls after an amateur 
show with an especially inspiring per- 
former. 


* * * 


Professor E. S. Carpenter, chief 
of a research project at the University 
of Toronto seeking to find the best 
method of conducting extension 
courses: 

Tv is a first-class teacher, easily sur- 
passing books and its elder cousin, 


radio. 


* * a 


Art Buchwald, columnist, Neu 
York Herald Tribune, commenting on 
why the Russians have so few tv sets: 

One theory advanced is that the 
Russian masters are stalling until the 
can develop a system that will enable 
them to watch the listener rather than 
have the listener watch them. 
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One Good Thing Always 
CLASSIFIED 
Leads to Ay | ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Situations Wanted”—-$10 per inch 
“Help Wanted”—$15 per inch 


Address Box Numbers to: 
Tevevision Ace, 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 





HELP WANTED 


TIMEBUYER 


Wanted: top-notch timebuyer who is 
seasoned veteran. Must know all ins, 
outs broacasting field, have minimum 
two years television timebuying experi- 
ence. Moderate size agency willing to 
pay top price, offer top job security 
to right man. Submit resume giving 
total business experience, fullest de- 
tails, television and/or agency employ- t 
ment. 








Box 309, Television Age 


THE GOOD THING THAT LED TO UPCOMING | vicsuve 


Small, 4A agency needs experienced, 


efficient male timebuyer capable of 
taking over department. Young organ- 
ization puts emphasis on growing ac- 
counts, offers strong future for right 
person willing to invest time, work 
hard. Salary to match performance. 

7 Box 310, Television Age 
SITUATIONS WANTED 























ADVERTISING MANAGER— 


° ° k’ ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE = 
is Little Rocks 25 Year Old Girrently with trade, association, seeks 


top-level experience with major corpora- 
tions includes advertising managership 


| ($1-million budget) for national manu- 
facturer, account executive for 4-A 
agency, radio station advertising-sales 


promotion head. Outstanding record in 
advertising strategy for drug, grocery 7 
products. Age: 40. 

Box 311, Television Age 








STATION PROMOTION 


Young (30) broadly experienced writer- 
executive, currently employed, seeks 
job in station promotion. Excellent 
background includes network sales 
promotion, public relations account 
| executive, A-1 agency copy-writing ex- 
YOU KNOW of Radio Station KARK’s 25 year old OUT FRONT _| | _Betience. As strong at administering as 
locate. 
record in the rich Central Arkansas Market . . . first in sponsors, first Bex 318, Television Age 











in ratings, first in results. And soon, under the same management —_|_ TIMEBUYER 
Industrious, discerning, ae pron i 
i iliati : y buyer, in personality conflict with cur- 
and with the same network affiliation, KARK-TV on Channel Four rent oss, seeks new position,  Exten- 
° . : sive experience includes three years 
will be saturating Central Arkansas with 58,000 watts. newspaper, eight years agency work, 
} last four in am-tv timebuying. Offers 
highest business, character references. 
Prefers place ‘with top-flight, large- 
staff agency, but will consider other 


Y E S ¢ « « one good thing always leads to another, and in ~ "Ls ae wee ae 
Arkansas whether it’s radio or television or both, the 
obvious choices are KARK and KARK-TV. 


NBC Both NBC Affiliated-Both PETRY Represented ~~ 


gramming and direction. 





PROGRAM DIRECTOR 





Keenly aware of costs. 


c AIR WN APRIL ute rock's onty eri sae 






in one of the nation's larg- 


TELEVISION STATION est TV _ stations. Seeks 


K position with aggressive 


operation in Southwest. 
Outstanding references. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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Newspaper Owners 


STATION 


WHYN-TV Springfield- 
Holyoke 


KTVU Stockton 


WDSM-TV Superior 


WSYR-TV Syracuse 


KTNT-TV Tacoma 
KCEN-TV Temple, Texas 


KCMC-TV Texarkana 


WiBw-Tv Topeka 
WMAL-Tv Washington 
wTop-tv Washington 


wTrRF-Tv Wheeling 


KEDD Wichita 


WILK-TV Wilkes-Barre 


WDEL-TV Wilmington 
wsJs-TV Winston-Salem 
WFMJ-TV Youngstown 
WKBN-TV Youngstown 


wHiz-Tv Zanesville 


CPS: 
WALB-Tv Albany, Ga. 
WBRZ Baton Rouge 


WBOS-TV Boston 


wwny-Tv Carthage, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 62) 


OWNER 
Holyoke Transcript (50%) 


Browen Industries (75%) 


Northwest Publications, Inc. (51%) 


S. I. Newhouse & family (99%) 


Tacoma News-Tribune 
Temple Telegram 


Camden (Ark.) News 


Capper Publications 
Washington Star 
Washington Post (55%) 
News Publishing Co. (34%) 
Albert V. Dix (22.6%) 
Gordon C. Dix (7.3%) 
Wichita Beacon (5%) 


Wyoming Valley Broadcasting Co. 


J. F. & J. H. Steinman 

Piedmont Publishing Co. (66.6% ) 
Youngstown Vindicator (43.88% ) 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (40.63% ) 


Zanesville Publishing Co. (60%) 


Albany Herald 
D. L. & C. P. Manship Jr. (45%) 


Basil Brewer (58.918%) 


Watertown Times 


AFFILIATION 


3 California dailies 


Ridder Publications (69.4%). 
See wcco-Tv Minneapolis 


Syracuse Post-Standard and Herald-Journal and 


7 other papers in New York, New Jersey and 
Oregon. See wrpa Harrisburg, Ko1n-tTv Portland 


Associated with C. E. Palmer Newspapers: 
Texarkana Gazette and News. 
cp for Hot Springs (Ch 9) 


Topeka Capital and others 


See WMBR-TV Jacksonville 
H. C. Ogden Newspapers: Wheeling Intelligencer 
and News-Register, other West Virginia papers. 


cp for WBLK-Tv Clarksburg. 


Dixes publish 6 Ohio dailies 


Stockholders own interest in DuBois (Pa.) 
Courier-Express and Butler (Pa.) Eagle 


See WLEv-TV Bethlehem, wGAL-tTv Lancaster 


Winston-Salem Journal and Twin City Sentinel 


cp for WHK-TV Cleveland 


Zanesville Times-Recorder and Signal 


Baton Rouge Advocate and State Times 
New Bedford Standard-Times, 
See wrEv New Bedford 
(Continued on page 73) 
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TELEVISION AGE 


Report by Markets, 
April 1954 


(The figures listed below are secured from 
the stations and their national representatives. 
They are presented as a service by TELEVISION 
information regarding the | 


ace. For further 
figures and their 


sources contact the stations 


or their representatives. Where one figure is 
given for a multiple-station market, it repre- 
sents all in that market. Italics indicate sta- | 


tions not yet on 
target dates.) 


City 
ABILENE, TEX. 
Ada, Okla. 
ADAMS, MASS. 
AKRON | 
Albany, Ga. 


ALBANY- 
SCHENECTADY- 
TROY 
ALBUQUERQUE 
Allentown, Pa. 


ALTOONA 
AMARILLO 


AMES, 1A. 
ANDERSON, S. C. 
ANN ARBOR 
ASBURY PARK, 
N. J. 
ASHEVILLE 


ASHTABULA, O. 
ATLANTA 


ATLANTIC CITY 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


AUSTIN, MINN. 
AUSTIN, TEX. 
BAKERSFIELD 


BALTIMORE 


BANGOR 
BATON ROUGE 


BATTLE CREEK 
BAY CITY, MICH. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
(see St. Louis) 
BELLINGHAM, 
WASH. 

BETHLEHEM 
BILLINGS, MONT. 
BINGHAMTON 
BIRMINGHAM 


BISMARCK, N. D. 
BLOOMINGTON, 
ILL. 


BLOOMINGTON, 
IND. 


BOISE 
BOSTON 


BRIDGEPORT 


air, channel numbers and 


Set Count: 


























zs dtatiom = =—s wnt uhf 
EUREKA, CAL. KIEM-TV 6,400 “as 
FAIRMONT, W. VA.WJPB-TV 33,101 
FARGO WDAY-TV 31,000 
FESTUS, MO. KACY 
(see St. Louis) 
FLINT, MICH. WTAC-TV 51,400 
Florence, S. C. wPepv—s Sept. ‘54 
FT. DODGE, IA. KQTV 41,250 
FT. LAUDERDALE WFTL-TV 116,116 
WwiTtv 107,200 
FT. MYERS, FLA. WINK a 
FT. SMITH, ARK. KFSA-TV 21,000 
FT. WAYNE, IND. WKJG-TV 75,344 
FRESNO KBID-TV 85,052 
KJEO-TV 89,052 
KMJ-TV 85,841 
GALVESTON KGUL-TV 
(see Houston) 
Grand Juncton, KFXJ-TV—S5 May ‘54 
Colo. 
GRAND RAPIDS WOOD-TV 416,580 
GREAT FALLS, KFBB-TV 
__ MONT. > 
GREEN BAY WBAY-TV 191,253 
GREENSBORO WEMY-TY 214,158 
GREENVILLE, N.C. WNCT 45,000 
GREENVILLE, S.C. WFBC-TV 287,266 
WGVL-TV 40,863 
HAMPTON, VA. WVEC-TV 
(see Norfolk) 
HANNIBAL, MO. KHQA-TV 
(see Quincy) 
HARLINGEN, TEX. KGBT-TV 27,000 
HARRISBURG, ILL. WSIL-TV 
HARRISBURG, PA. WHP-TV 
WTPA 118,000 
WCMB-TV—27 May 1 
ene, WSVA-TV 75,772 
HENDERSON WEHT 35,000 
-EVANSVILLE 
HOLYOKE WHYN-TV 
(see Springfield, Mass.) 
HOUSTON KGUL-TV 276,000 
KPRC-TV 303,500 
KNUZ-TV 67,500 
KXYZ-TV—29 Early ‘54 
HUNTINGTON WSAZ-TV 300,443 
HUTCHINSON KTVH-TV 
(see Wichita) 
IDAHO FALLS KID-TV 13,500 
KIFT—8 Apr. ‘54 
f INDIANAPOLIS WFBM-TV 462,150 
WISH-TV—8 July ‘54 
Ithaca, N. Y. WHCU-TV—20 Nov. ‘54 
JACKSON, MISS. WJTV 
WLBT 85,607 
WSLI-TV—12 Mar.-Apr. ‘54 
Jackson, Tenn. WDX!I-TV—9 Summer ‘54 
JACKSONVILLE WJHP-TV 32,000 
WMBR-TV 222,404 
WOBS-TV—30 May 1 
Jamestown, N. Y. WJTN-TV—58& Sept. ‘54 
JOHNSON CITY, WJHL-TV 49,057 
TENN. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. WARD-TV 20,000 
WJAC-TV 750,453 
Joplin, Mo. KSWM-TV—12 Fal? ‘54 
KALAMAZOO WKZO-TV 367,839 
KANSAS CITY KCMO-TV 
| KMBC-TV 
WDAF-TV 
WHB-TV 380,450 
KEARNEY, NEB, KHOL-TV 20,200 
Kingston, N. Y. WKNY-TV—66 Apr. ‘54 
Kirksville, Mo. KTVO—3 June ‘54 
KNOXVILLE WATE-TV 61,630 
WTSK-TV 56,196 
La Crosse, Wis. wKkBT—8 July ‘54 
LAFAYETTE, IND. WFAM-TV 43,120 
Lafayette, La. KLFY-TV—10 July ‘54 
KVOL-TV—10 July ‘54 
<— CHARLES, KTAG-TV 12,500 
LANCASTER, PA. WGAL-TV 289,960 
WWLA—21 Fall ‘54 
LANSING WILS-TV 35,000 
WJIM-TV 252,000 
LAS VEGAS KLAS-TV 13,401 
LAWTON, OKLA. KSWO-TV 35,707 
LEBANON, PA. WLBR-TV 138,300 
LEWISTON, ME. WLAM-TV 17,800 
LIMA, 0. WLOK-TV 49,069 
WIMA-TV—35 Spring ‘54 
LINCOLN KOLN-TV 89,122 
Little Rock KARK-TV—4 Apr. ‘54 


City Stations _vht uhf 
Brockton, Mass. WHEF-TV—62 Fall ‘54 
BUFFALO WBEN-TV 381,245 

WBUF-TV 25,000 
BUTTE KOPR-TV 
KXLF-TV 4,200 
CADILLAC, MICH. WWTV 42,772 
oe Girardeau, KFVS-TV—12 Apr. ‘54 
0. 
CEDAR RAPIDS KCRI-TV 
WMT-TV 100,050 
CHAMBERSSURE, WCHA-TV 13,500 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. WCIA 250,000 
| CHARLESTON, S.C. WCSC-TV 70,370 
CHARLESTON, WKNA-TV 35,000 
W.VA, 
CHARLOTTE WAYS-TV 39,502 
WBTV 384,432 
Chattanooga WDEF-TV—12 June ‘54 
CHEYENNE, WYO. KFBC-TV 
CHICAGO WBBM-TV 
WBKB 
WGN-TV 
WNBQ 1,874,900 
CHICO, CAL. KHSL-TV 30,580 
CINCINNATI WCPO-TV 
WKRC-TV 
WLW-T 450,000 
WQXN-TV—54 Oct. ‘54 
Clarksburg, W. Va. WBLK-TV—12 Sept. ‘54 
CLEVELAND WEWS 
WNBK 
WXEL 865,425 
WERE-TV—65 Sept. ‘54 
COLORADO KKTV 40,743 
SPRINGS KRDO-TV 35,000 
COLUMBIA, MO. KOMU-TV 50,000 
COLUMBIA, S. C. WCOS-TV 41,207 | 
WNOK-TV 40,107 
Wwis-TV 89,199 
COLUMBUS, GA. WDAK-TV 48,720 
WRBL-TV 61,000 
COLUMBUS, O. WBNS-TV 336,737 
WLW-c 307,000 
WTVN 339,450 
Corpus Christi KVDO—22 June ‘54 
Cumberland, Md. WTBO-TV—17 Summer ‘54 
DALLAS-FORT KRLD-TV 368,500 
WORTH WBAP-TV 310,457 
WFAA-TV 322,500 
KLIF-TV—29 Aug. ‘54 
DANVILLE, ILL. WDAN-TV 35,000 
DANVILLE, VA. WBTM-TV 87,866 
| DAVENPORT Wwoc-TV 250,361 
DAYTON WHIO-TV 406,326 
WLW-D 310,000 
Decatur, Ala. WMSL-TV—23 May 1 
DECATUR, ILL. WwTve 62,304 
DENVER KBTV 
KFEL-TV 
KLZ-TV 
se KOA-TV 197,516 
DES MOINES KGTV 46,773 
a WHO-TV—13 Apr. ‘54 
DETROIT WJBK-TV 1,420,500 
WW4J-TV 1,128,632 
WXYZ-TV 1,165,000 
DULUTH- KDAL-TV 
SUPERIOR WDSM-TY —— 
WFTV 40,500 
EASTON WGLV 66,000 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. WEAU-TV 56,271 
Elkhart, Ind. wssJV—52 Apr. ‘54 
ELMIRA, N. Y. WECT-TV 28,221 
WTVE 27 ,A87 
EL PASO KROD-TV 48,102 
KTSM-TV 37,429 
ERIE wicu 208,500 
io WSEE—35 Apr. 25 
Eugene, Ore. KVAL-TV—13 Apr. ‘54 
EVANSVILLE WFIE-TV 35,000 


Stations vhf uhf 
KRBC-TV 20,502 
KTEN—10 June ‘54 
WMGT 182,000 
WAKR-TV 102,000 
WALB-TV—10 May | 
WROW-TV 70,649 
wTri 70,188 
KGGM-TV 
KOAT-TV 
KOB-TV 39,500 
WFMZ-TV—67 Summer ‘54 
WFBG-TV 418,798 
KFDA-TV 
KGNC-TV 45,265 
WOI-TV 240,000 
WAIM-TV 43,500 
WPAG-TV 18,000 
WRTV 107,900 
WISE-TV 19,400 
WLOS-TV—13 Oct. ‘54 
WICA-TV 17,250 
WAGA-TV 
WLW-A 
WSB-TV 336,663 
WQXI-TV—36 Summer ‘54 
WFPG-TV 15,750 
WJBF-TV 76,000 
WRDW-TV 40,000 
KMMT 67,941 
KTBC-TV 56,840 
KBAK-TV 50,000 
KERO-TV 109,692 
WAAM 
WBAL-TV 
WMAR-TV 539,503 
wTLF—18 Summer ‘54 
WABI-TV 52,150 
WAFB-TV 46,000 
WBRZ—2 Sept. ‘54 
WBKZ-TV 55,938 | 
WBCK-TV—S58 Summer ‘54 
WNEM-TV 155,000 
WwTvi 
KVOS-TV 54,097 
WLEV-TV 64,427 
KOOK-TV 8,500 
WNBF-TV 269,880 
WABT 
WBRC-TV 206,595 
KFYR-TV 6,795 
WBLN-TV 13,000 
WTTV 510,422 
KBOI-TV 
KIDO-TV 29,750 
KTViI—9 Oct. ‘54 
WBZ-TV 
WNAC-TV 1,154,409 
WTAO-TV 104,285 
WICC-TV 59,127 
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City 
PHILADELPHIA 


| PHOENIX 


PINE BLUFF, ARK. 
PITTSBURG, KAN. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Pocatello, Ida. 
Poland, Me. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


PRINCETON, IND. 
PROVIDENCE 
PUEBLO, COLO. 
QUINCY, ILL. 


RALEIGH 


READING 


RENO 
RICHMOND 
ROANOKE 
ROCHESTER, 
MINN. 


| ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| ROCKFORD, 


iLL. 
ROCK ISLAND, 
ILL. 


ROME, GA. 
ROSWELL, N. M. 


| SACRAMENTO 


Cit; >tations vhf uhft 
LONGVIEW, TEX. KTVE-TV | 17,300 
LOS ANGELES KABC-TV : 

KCOP 
KHJ-TV 
KNBH 
KNXT 
KTLA 
KTTV 1,793,763 
KBIC-TV—22 _— Spring ‘54 
LOUISVILLE WAVE-TV 385,904 
WHAS-TV —— 
WKLO-TV 77,000 
WLOU-TV—41 Summer ‘54 
LUBBOCK KCBD-TV 
pid KDUB-TV 44,387 
Lutkin, Tex. KTRE-TV—9 _ Fall ‘54 
LYNCHBURG WLVA-TV 102,281 
MACON WMAZ-TV 
WNEX-TV 74,415 
MADISON WKOW-TV 39,000 
See 2 WMTV 37,500 
MANCHESTER, WMUR-TV 200,000 
Mason City, la. KGLO-TV—3 Spring ‘54 
Massillon, O. WMAC-TV—23 Apr. ‘54 
MEDFORD, ORE. KBES-TV 
MEMPHIS WHBQ-TV 242,892 
WMCT 257,000 
MERIDIAN, MISS. WCOC-TV —— 
‘ WTOK-TV 36,200 
MESA, ARIZ. KTYL-TV 
(see _Phoenix) 
MIAMI WTvs 239,800 
WMIE-TV—27 May 1 | 
MIDLAND, TEX. KMID-TV 27,500 
MILWAUKEE WCAN-TV 285,000 
WOKY-TV 194,880 
WTMJ-TV 644,973 
MINNEAPOLIS- KSTP-TV 436,700 
ST. PAUL WCCO-TV 420,500 
WMIN-TVY 427,000 
WTCN-TY 427,700 
MINOT, N. D. KCJB-TV 17,500 
Missoula, Mont. KGVO-TV—13 July 1 
MOBILE WALA-TV = 52,500 
WKAB-TV 53,149 
MONROE, LA. KFAZ 16,500 
KNOE-TV 101,000 
MONTEREY KMBY-TV 51,987 
MONTGOMERY WCOV-TV 24,600 
WSFA-TV—12 Apr. ‘54 
- Vieeiiagton, wMTw—s Apr. ‘54 
MUNCIE, IND. WLBC-TV 60,100 
NASHVILLE WSIX-TV 
WSM-TV 184,122 
WLAC-TV—5 Apr. '54 
NEENAH, WIS. WNAM-TV 14,080 
NEWARK WATV 


(see New York) 
New Bedford, Mass.WTEV—28 


Summer ‘54 


NEW BRITAIN WKNB-TV 146,280 
NEW CASTLE, PA. WKST-TV 109,691 
NEW HAVEN WNHC-TV 659,040 
WELI-TV—59 = Summer ‘54 | 
NEW ORLEANS WDSU-TV 210,076 
WJIMR-TV 56,433 
WCKG—26 Late ‘54 
WCNO-TV—32 Spring ‘54 
NEWPORT NEWS WACH-TV 
(see Norfolk) 
NEW YORK WABC-TV 
WABD 
WCBS-TV 
WNBT 
WOR-TV 
WPIX 
WATV _— 4,186,397 
NORFOLK WTAR-TV 211,772 
WACH-TV 
WTOV-TV 
WVEC-TV 81,400 
OKLAHOMA CITY KMPT 101,000 
KTVQ 100,082 
KWTV a 
WKY-TV 256,102 
OMAHA KMTV 235,000 
WOwW-TV 212,482 
Orlando, Fila. WDBO-TV—6 Apr. 25 
PANAMA CITY, WJDM 86,100 
FLA. 
PARKERSBURG, WTAP 20,000 
W. VA. 
PENSACOLA WEAR *V 45,000 
PEORIA WEEK-TV 137,630 
WTVH-TV 86,005 





SAGINAW 


ST. JOSEPH 
ST. LOUIS 


ST. PAUL 
(see Minneapolis) 


ST. PETERSBURG 
SALINAS, CAL. 
Salisbury, Md. 
SALT LAKE CITY 


SAN ANGELO 
SAN ANTONIO 


SAN DIEGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Jose, Cal. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO 
SANTA BARBARA 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


SCHENECTADY- 
ALBANY-TROY 


SCRANTON 


SEATTLE 


Sedalia, Mo. 








Stations vht uht City Stations vht uht 
WeAU-TV SHREVEPORT KSLA 33,400 
wer 1,793,362 SIOUX CITY KVTV 100,010 
WwTvQ—47 * Forly ‘54 SIOUX FALLS KELO-TV 53,076 
“‘KOOL-TV SOUTH BEND WSBT-TV 99,615 
KOY-TV SPOKANE KHQ-TV 52,796 
KPHO-Ty KXLY-TV 65,656 
KTYL- 85,496 SPRINGFIELD, ILL. WICS 65,000 
KATV 58,772 __ | SPRINGFIELD, WHYN-TV 
KOAM-TV 50,000 MASS. wwLpe 128,000 
WDTV 820,000 SPRINGFIELD, KTTS-TV 
WENS 236,432; MO. KYTV 46,080 
WKJF-TV ven Ase | STEUBENVILLE, 0. WSTV-TV 1,083,000 
WBEC-TV—64 May ‘54 | STOCKTON, KTVU 50,000 
KISJ—6 Nov. ‘54| CALIF. 
KWIK-TV—10 Mar. = | Sweetwater, Tex. KPAR-TV—12 Late ‘54 
wMTw—s July 54 SYRACUSE WHEN 274,000 
WesH.Ty 84,527 asta| 9 WSYR-TV 336,690 
= | TACOMA KMO-TV 
WGAN-TV—13 May 16 KTNT-TVY 339,400 
=" 167,183 161,309 | Tampa, Fla. WFLA-TV—8 June ‘54 
WeAVAV 35,000 | TEMPLE, TEX. KCEN-TV 67,705 
WJAR-TV 1,098,189 Terre Haute, Ind. WTHI-TV—10 July ‘54 
a Apr. ‘54| TEXARKANA KCMC-TV 65,107 
KCSJ-TV 39,720 TOLEDO WSPD-TY 279,029 
KDZA-TV 40,000 | TOPEKA WIBW-TV 46,953 
KHQA-TV TROY 
WGEM-TV 96,606 (see Albany- 
WNAO-TV 52,190 Schenectady) 
WEEU-TV 55,000 | TUCSON KOPO-TV 21,800 
WHUM-TV 127,350 KVOA-TV 19,825 
KZTV 13,623 TULARE, CAL. KVVG-TV 80,000 
WTVR 435,949 TULSA KCEB 54,000 
WSLS-TVY 233,374 KOTV 145,600 
KROC-TV 60,000 | Twin Falls, ida. KLIX-TV—11 May ‘54 
UTICA, N. Y. WKTV 135,000 
WHAM-TV Valdosta, Ga. WGOV-TV—37 Apr. ‘54 
WHEC-TV Vel ? 
WVET.TV 205,000 alley City, N. D. KXJB-TV—4 July '54 
WwCBF—I5 Fall ‘54 Vancouver KVAN-TV—21 April '54 
WREX-TV 183,002 waco KANG-TV 20,000 
wTvo 75,000 | WASHINGTON WMAL-TV 
WNBW 
WHBF-TVY 250,361 WTOP-TV 
WTTG 595,600 
WROM-TV 94,380 WATERBURY, WATR-TV 110,600 
KSWS-TV _—_19,233 CONN. 
rent WATERLOO, IA. KWWL-TV 101,442 
KBIE-TV_—46 Spring 54 | Waterloo, Ind. WINT—I5 June ‘54 
wanaeary 100,000 | Wausau, Wis. WOSA-TV—16 July ‘54 
WSBM-TV—S1 May ‘54| WESLACO, TEX. KRGV 
% WEST PALM WIRK-TV 23,700 
KFEQ-TV 92,205 BEACH WJNO-TV—S5 June ‘54 
9 ena.aee 201,200 | WHEELING, W. VA.WTRF-TV 248,123 
KSTM-TV “205,000 | WICHITA KEDD 64,457 
wTvi 205,000 | KTVH-TV 94,445 
| WICHITA FALLS, KFDX-TV 55,150 
ae KWFT-TV 85,300 
WILKES-BARRE WBRE-TV 135,000 
WSUN-TV 50,000 WILK-TV 155,000 
KSBW-TV 51,987 Williamsport, Pa. WRAK-TV—36 Spring ‘54 
WBOC-TV—1I6 Apr. 15| WILMINGTON WDEL-TV 184,762 
KDYL-TV | WINSTON-SALEM WSJS-TV 182,007 
KSL-TV 155,300 WTOB-TV 47,300 
KUTV—2 Aug. ‘54 | = ee 
| WORCESTER, wwor- / 
RUXL-TY 20,018 MASS. WAAB-TV—20 Apr. '54 
Sieaty 1e0n0e YAKIMA, WASH. KIMA-TV 18,450 
| YORK, PA. WNOW-TV 
KFMB-TV ’ a 
_ 206,382 WSBA-TV 77,000 
YOUNGSTOWN, ©. WFMJ-TV 105,000 
Sanc”ae waney ‘Haat 
| 
+ | YUMA, ARIZ. —-KIVA-TV—-17,492 
KVIE—48 Oct. ‘54| ZANESVILLE, 0. WHIZ-TV 29,260 
KVEC-TV 65,489 | Territories & Possessions 
z | ANCHORAGE KFIA 
KEY-T 90,624 RIVA 4,000 
WTOC-TY 18,312 | Petihenie KFIF—2 Spring ‘54 
WRGB 306,200 | HONOLULU KGMB-TV 
KONA 50,000 
ee KULA-TV—4 9 
WGBI-TV | SAN JUAN WAPA-TV 
WTvu 150,000 WKAQ-TV 6,500 
KING-TV Markets: 227 
KOMO-Tv 339,400 | Stations on air: 368 
KDRO-TV—6 Apr.-May ‘54 | Total estimated set count: 29,100,000 
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The Fetzer Stations 


WKZO—Kalamazoo 
WKZO-TV —Grand Rapids —Kalamazoo 
WJEF—Grand Rapids 
KOLN —Lincoln, Nebraska 
KOLN-TV —Lincoln, Nebraska 
Associated with 

WMBD — Peoria, Illinois 


AVERY-KNODEL, INC., EXCLUSIVE NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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In the picture 


Harry J. Deines, new v.p. at J. Walter Thompson, is as yet un- 
assigned. But if account-by-association means anything, Mr. Deines’ back- 
ground very definitely suggests the possibility of Jwrt’s replacing its 
former $10 million RCA account with a large electronic and appliance man- 
ufacturer. The executive started with GE in 1930, immediately after 
graduating with a degree of Bachelor of Science in mechanical engi- 
neering from the University of Colorado, worked first on engineering 
tests of electrical equipment. Two years later he switched to advertising 
and sales promotion, for the next 12 years handling electronic and radio 
apparatus. In 1944, after a short stay at the Kudner Agency, he joined 
Fuller & Smith & Ross as v.p. and account executive for Westinghouse 





products. In 1949 he began a five-year stay with Westinghouse as manager 
of advertising and sales promotion . . . The successor to Mr. Deines is 
Roger H. Bolin of Brazil, Indiana, who has been with Westinghouse 
for 29 years. Although he held a degree in electrical engineering from 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, he began in the corporation’s 
advertising department. In a few years, Bolin was supervising Westing- 
house refrigeration and air conditioning advertising. In 1937 he was made 
advertising manager of the appliance division. Twelve years later found 
Mr. Bolin as assistant to J. M. McKibbin, v.p. and general manager in 
charge of the consumer products division. In this capacity, Roger Bolin 
directed the Westinghouse tv sponsorship of national collegiate football 
in 1951, the presidential campaign in 1952 and professional football 
in 1953. Since the new advertising manager was largely responsible for 
the corporation’s use of television for special events coverage, industry 


observers look for more of the same in 1954. 





A late-starter in the national set-making steeplechase, three-year-old 
cBs-Columbia, receiver-manufacturing division of cps, Inc., has come up 
fast. One big hurdle, however, still faces Columbia: dealer acceptance. 
But with Seymour Mintz, new president and board member and v.p. 
of the parent corporation, the division is turning over the reins to a man 
whose experience and prestige should help clear that obstacle. After a 
few years as a journalist for several Long Island weeklies, he became 
a salesman for Montgomery Ward. In °39 Mintz was shifted to Chicago 
and was sales supervisor of radios and appliances for all Ward retail 
stores when he left the company in 1944. The 43-year-old executive stayed 
at Admiral Corp. for the next ten years, finished his tour of duty as v.p. 
in charge of advertising. In taking over at cBs-Columbia, the native of 
Rockville Center, L. 1., should find himself very much at home in the 
company’s main offices in Long Island City . .. Edmond I. Eger who is 
replacing Mr. Mintz at Admiral is a natural choice for the job. He knows 
the company’s operations fully, having handled various advertising cam- 
paigns since Admiral was founded 20 years ago. Mr. Eger began his own 
career in 1928 when he opened his Chicago agency, Cruttenden & Eger, 
after graduating from the University of Chicago. He left the firm in °53 
and went over to another Windy City agency, Russel H. Seeds. Now that 
he is on the client’s side of the fence, Mr. Eger is charged with an overall 
advertising operation which in 1953, to the accompaniment of Admiral’s 
yearly gross of $251 million, spent close to $20 million. Faced with his 
new responsibilities, Mr. Eger is afraid he'll have to cut down on his 
favorite hobbies—golf and gin rummy. 
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At Young & Rubicam, Ken R. Dyke, v.p. and assistant to the presi- 
dent, has been given added responsibility as director of branch office 
operations in the u.s. (Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles and San Francisco). 
The move accents the increasing importance top national agencies are 
attaching to their ever-growing regional business (See Tele-trends, March, 
1954). The 57-year-old Ken Dyke, who still remains in charge of Y&r’s 
publicity and public relations, had a full and variegated background before 
joining the agency in *49. He was a v.p. at both nBc and Johns-Manville; 
advertising director of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet; an Army Brigadier Gen- 
eral during the Japanese Occupation (and a Private during World War I 
in the Army of Occupation in Germany); an oil rigger in Texas; coal 
miner in Pennsylvania; and a lumberjack in Maine. 


Three months ago, Lloyd George Venard made news when he 
announced the opening of his own station representative firm, Venard, 
Inc. (TELEVISION AGE, January, 1954). Now that the company has grown 
—representing 24 radio and 7 tv stations—the former president of the 
O. L. Taylor Company is expanding the operation to include three addi- 
tional partners as equal stock participants. The new organization is 
known as Venard, Rintoul and McConnell, Inc., and the partners include 
.... Stephen R. Rintoul, v. p., who started in the industry in 1930 
with the World Broadcasting Company, and became a company director 
and manager of station relations. In ’38 he joined the Katz Agency as an 
account executive. While at Katz he was the owner of WSRR (now WSTC) 
Stamford, Conn., which he sold in 1945. The next year he left Katz to 
become top shareholder and president of wxFw Albany. He disposed of 
the station in °53 and for the past year has been managing wpTR Albany 
.... Another v. p. of the firm is James V. McConnell, who was with 
NBC for some 20 years. He was a member of the network management 
committee, helped organize and was the first director of the spot sales 
division. Jim McConnell is credited with having written the first complete 
tv rate card, including a format of station policies. In 1952 he left NBc 
to become v. p. of Blair-tv, Inc. During the past year he has been a con- 
sultant to several tv station grantees . . . . Rounding out the quartet of 
executives is secretary-treasurer Abner Lichtman. He has acted as a 
research and financial counsel to many station owners throughout the 
country, and has been a stockholder for many years in Edward Petry 
& Co. Mr. Lichtman, a former partner in the Wall Street firm of 
Ungerleider & Co., will, together with the other three partners, devote full 
time to the new company. 


New Face: the owner of KCEB, Tulsa’s second station and first uhfer, 
Elfred “Al” Beck, Oklahoma independent oil producer. Al Beck grad- 
uated from the University of Nebraska in his home town in Lincoln and 
began in the oil business as a geologist. In 1933, in Tulsa, he discovered 
a new well in Osage County and went into business for himself. He’s 
since come up with other pools, one of which, named Little Chief, has to 
date yielded 40 million barrels of oil. He has traveled extensively on busi- 
ness in this country. Mexico and South America and for pleasure—mainly 
golf—all over the U. S. as well as in eight European countries. But these 
days Al Beck is staying “home”—at the KCEB building, including studios, 
offices and transmitter, located on Lookout Mountain high above Tulsa 
and the surrounding territory. 














Newspaper Owners (Continued from page 67) 


STATION OWNER 
WIND-TV Chicago Chicago News (27.7%) 
wuFc-tv Chicago Richard W. & Rose M. Hoffman 
WBLK-TV Clarksburg News Publishing Co., Wheeling 
WHK-TV Cleveland Cleveland Plain Dealer 
wcBi-tv Columbus, Miss. Coiumbus Commercial Dispatch 
WJPB-TV Fairmont, J. Patrick Beacom 

W. Va.* 
KFBB-TV Great Falls* Fairmont Corp. (23.8%) 
WGTH-TV Hartford Hartford Times (option for 45%) 
KTvR Hot Springs Southern Newspapers Inc. 
wWDXxI-Tv Jackson, Tenn. Aaron B. Robinson (57.33% ) 
KVOL-TV Lafayette, La. Lafayette Advertiser (50%) 
KFYO-TV Lubbock Globe-News Publishing Co. 
KGLO-TV Mason City, Ia. Mason City Globe-Gazette 
wWMAC-TV Massillon Edward Lamb 
wTEv New Bedford Basil Brewer 
WDHN New Brunswick Home News Publishing Co. (76%) 
wisc-Tv Philadelphia Philadelphia News (10%) 
WBEC-TV Pittsfield Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle 
KisJ Pocatello, Ida. Western Publishing Co. 
WGAN-TV Portland, Me. Guy P. Gannett Newspapers 
WSBM-TV Saginaw John L. Booth (84.39% ) 
KUTV Salt Lake City Salt Lake City Tribune (50%) 
KVAN-TV Vancouver, Wash. Sheldon F. Sackett (75%) 
WRAK-TV Williamsport, Pa. Williamsport Gazette & Bulletin (67%) 


*Scheduled to go on the air by April 1 


AFFILIATION 


Knight Newspapers. See wakr-tv Akron 
4 suburban newspapers 
H. C. Ogden Newspapers. See wrrF-TV Wheeling 


See WKBN-TV Youngstown 


Mannington (W. Va.) Times 


6 Montana dailies 


The Gannett Newspapers. 
See WHEC-TV Rochester, WECT-TV Elmira, 
WDAN-TV Danville 


C. E. Palmer Newspapers (20.5% ). See KCMC-TV 
Texarkana. Alden P. Mooney (31.5%), Hot 
Springs Sentinel Record and New Era. News 
Times Publishing Co. (3%), El Dorado News 


and Times 
Corinthian 


Morgan Murphy Newspapers. See WEAU-TV Eau 
Claire, kKctv Des Moines 


See KGnc-TV Amarillo 


Minority stockholder Lee Loomis has interest in 
KHQA-TV Hannibal, Mo. 


See wicu Erie 


New Bedford Standard-Times. 
See wBos-Tv Boston 


New Brunswick Home News, 
Metuchen Reporter, Linden Observer 


Holds stock in Oregon, Utah and Montana 


newspapers 
4 Maine dailies 


See wBKz-TV Battle Creek 


Coos Bay (Ore.) Times. 
Applicant for Oakland (Ch 2) 
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We didn’t realize how far some 
motion picture exhibitors are going 
in their efforts to stimulate ticket sales 
until we read a news item from 
Cooperstown, N. Y. A theatre there, 
advertising the motion picture, The 
Moon is Blue, said the film was not 
recommended for children and added 
in its program: “No children sold 
during this engagement.” 


e uu * 


Fall to a finish: A tv organist in 
Indianapolis won a divorce after testi- 
fying that her husband used her to 
practice wrestling holds he saw on 
tv. 

*# * 


Joe iP is back and tv’s got him! 

The iP saga started many years ago 
when young Joe founded the North 
Bergen Drop Forge, Tool and Revolv- 
ing Door Company. iP was and still 
is president, chairman of the board 
and personnel director—in fact, he was 
and still is the only guy in the firm. 

Joe iP always has been a great be- 
liever in advertising and became the 
chief radio buyer for N.B.D.F., T. & R.D. 
Co. In that capacity he bought sched- 
ules directly and developed the iP 
Year-Around-Impact System. 

Here’s how y-A-I works: In the fall 
and winter iP buys for North Bergen 
Drop Forge, Tool and in the spring 
and summer for the North Bergen 
Drop Forge, Revolving Door branch. 
He interchanges copy and, of course, 
uses cross plugs. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that Joe 
iP should embrace tv. He was, in 
fact, a pioneer tv advertiser. He favors 
programs with outstanding personal- 
ities—calling them iP’s oP’s. He is cur- 
rently buying heavily in markets where 
he can get iP’s oP’s to do 15 minutes 
of straight product demonstration. He 
uses no commercials. “I don’t believe 
in them,” explains iP. “The product 
sells itself.” 


a a * 


We were having lunch with a net- 
work director the other day. In the 
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uum see fi Camera 


middle of dessert he dashed off, ex- 
plaining that he had an appointment 
with his psychiatrist. “If I’m late,” 
he explained, “he makes me stand up.” 


a as He 


To all those who have wondered 
what the Russians do and think about 
advertising (which they invented, of 
course), here is some enlightenment. 
It comes to us from Comrade Miko- 
yan, Soviet Commissar of Trade, who 
had this to say in a recent speech: 


EINSEL 





“The leading place in Soviet Adver- 
tising should belong to truthful, ac- 
curate, pointed, vivid statements de- 
scribing goods, their quality and 
characteristics.” 

To illustrate these points Mr. M. 
recalled, and we quote, “the telling, 
memorable lines of our great poet, 
Mayakovsky, written for advertising.” 
Wrote poet Mayakovsky: 

For doubt or 
question—/Only the State Department 


“There’s no room 


Store/ Has everything for women, 
There has never been better teething 
rings; / I’m prepared to suck on them 
until old age./ There has never been 
better oil/ For salads, sauces and 
other foods.” 


= * cs 
From a press release we learn that 
raven-haired Brenda Lewis of the 


broadway hit, The Girl in Pink Tights, 


will wear green tights in her tv role on 





Opera Cameos as Girl of the Golden 
West. An on-color story if we've ever 


heard one. 


* oom ae 


The president of the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts, Dr. M. F. 
Agha, is the authority for the state- 
ment that a “pretty girl” is becoming 
less important in ads. This blow is 
hard to take, Dr., following so hard 
upon those inflicted by Drs. Kinsey 
and DiMaggio. 


* % * 


A dispatch from wasp New York 
reveals that in the new Walter Woolf 
King Show, bobby-soxers are getting 
a look at the man who was the idol of 
their flapper mothers. Obviously, once 
a woolf always a woolf. 


t a * 


A friend sent along a southwest news- 
paper ad with this more-than-some- 
what arresting lead: “The Lord can 
convert your soul but you have to 
convert to uhf.” In other words, pre- 
pare to meet your set maker. 


at % as 


Art Linkletter’s House Party, described 
by its press agent as “a program of 
hi-jinks and stunts,” has added a new 
sponsor, Bauer & Black, makers of 
Curad Bandages. Ought to be a perfect 
setup for integrated commercials. 


* * ax 


In a recent issue of the Schwerin 
Research Bulletin we learn that a 19th 
Century Parisian, Monsieur Sauton, 
was the first to classify standards of 
behaviour for theatrical claques. His 
observations will still apply to 20th 
Century tv audiences. There are, ac- 
cording to the Frenchman, the com- 
missaires, who noisily point out the 
merits of the show to those around 
them; the pleureurs, mostly women, 
who cry at appropriate moments; and 
rieurs, who laugh at the jokes. Then, 
of course there are the derrieres, those 
who sit on their hands. 
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